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During the year 1934, The Travelers Companizs issued checks and dralts for benefits under 
various forms of policies, to the total of 790,562. This is an average of 2635 checks issued 


each business day during 1934. 


To serve your policyholders, promptly and efficiently, no matter where 
they may be, The Travelers has established throughout the United S 
offices; 1250 people devote their entire time to this purpose. 
stand ready to render immediate service. Moral: Insure in T 


ates and Canada, 193 main claim service 


or 


In addition, thousands of Travelers agents 
lravelers. The Travelers Insurance Com- 


a) 


pany, The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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What an Athletic Director 
of Indiana University did 
for his daughters 





























It was back in 1922, when 
Mary was eight and Catherine 
was five. Their father felt his 
responsibility strongly. He 
wanted to make sure that no 
matter what the future held his 
daughters would have funds for 
a college education. He natur- 
ally turned to life insurance. 

An Equitable agent helped 
him work out Educational Fund 
policies providing that, when 
the girls reached eighteen, the 
proceeds would be paid to 
them, over a four-year period, 
in quarterly installments. 

The father lived only fifteen 
months after the policies were 
issued. 

Mary is now in her third year 
in the School of Journalism at 
a mid-west State University. 
Catherine will enter an _ art 
school in Chicago, next fall. 

Because of their father’s 
thoughtfulness and _ foresight. 
both of these girls will be 
soundly equipped to face the 
world. 

 wF 

This life insurance program, 
prepared so carefully to meet 
the needs of an Athletic Direc- 
tor and his family, is but one 
of many thousands which Equit- 
able agents, trained in the Case 
Method of life insurance plan- 
ning, have put into effect for 
far-sighted people. 

You too have obligations to 
yourself and your family. Let 
an Equitable agent suggest an 
insurance program’ especially 
adapted to your own conditions. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 














The above advertisement is appearing in 
current national publications 





THE EQUITABLE 
CASE METHOD 


of 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PLANNING 


The national advertising 
program of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of 
the United States for 1935 
will continue to feature the 
Society’s Case Method of 
Life Insurance Planning, 
emphasizing the highly 
important part the trained 
Equitable agent plays in 
fitting the insurance to the 


exact needs of the prospect. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 





393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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MEN WANTED 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 


UN ITED LIFE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All in ONE POLICY: 
IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000. 
IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,000. 
es wt FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 


} CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 

amily 5.0 

IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will pay 

you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter 

This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 
(Non-Cancellable) — (Non-Proratable) 

IN ADDITION: 

IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—~you 

will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits 

Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 

to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FULL 

FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. 

No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The 

rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. 

GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 

AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 

—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 


Write—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD AT WORK 


ONDENSED within the prescribed limits of the committee 
C reports, the contributions of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to the common weal as evidenced thereby were nonethe- 
less impressive. The presentation of tangible proof of the work that 
the institution of stock fire insurance is doing for the general good 
has value in every contact which the industry makes with the people 
it serves. Every undertaking outlined had the added advantage of 
practicality and of usefulness to every property owner in the United 
States. Each activity reflected the unostentatious but effective service 
which has characterized this great body during its life of almost 
three quarters of a century. 

With the pages which recount the progress made last year by 
the several departments every property insurance agent should 
become familiar. From them, inspiration and background will be 
derived and impetus attained for their own sincere participation in 
the campaign to make America realize that the business of insurance 
is a powerful and prevailing influence against those forces of destruc- 
tion which, by fire, have for centuries imperilled life and property. 
By concentrating on achievements of their business in the field ot 
human benefaction, the cooperation of the man in every street could 
surely be secured for its furtherance. 


What real American would withhold his support to an organiza- 
tion that had become the principal factor in reducing the annual 
property loss of this country in ten years from over four hundred 
millions of dollars to two hundred millions of dollars? Who would 
refuse to aid an agency dedicated to the punishment of the perpetra- 
tors of so dastardly and cowardly a crime as arson whose victims are 
all too often innocent women and children? Arson Bureau operatives 
in the last seven years have caused about seventy-five hundred 
arrests and helped to procure over three thousand convictions. By 
Fire Prevention Week public attention has been concentrated on the 
hazards which lurk in the commonplace. Through broad apprecia- 
tion of danger, material reduction in fire losses by every state in the 
Union has resulted. 

The educational work carried on in schools and hospitals has 
saved the life of thousands. Model Building Codes have been promul- 
gated and by their adoption in practically every city in the United 
States the menace of conflagration has become almost obliterated. 

Every property insurance agent should render as a major duty 
of his insurance connection, full support to this public serving pro- 
gram of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Each agent should, 
with true pride of participation, apply to himself the words of Presi- 
dent Koop to his confreres. “I am sure that uppermost in our minds 
is the thought that it is a privilege to be enrolled in the membership of 
an organization whose history stretches far back into the past ; whose 
record throughout that history has been one of consistent and ever 
expanding service, and whose contribution to the economic and 
social welfare of the American people has never, even temporarily, 
been interrupted or marred by break-down due to the vicissitudes of 
human affairs or pressure of uncontrollable events.” 


be a A 
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IXTY-NINE YEARS 


OF SERVICE 


Annual Address of the 
President of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


By WILLIAM H. Koop 


S we are assembled here for the 
69th annual meeting of this 
great association of stock fire 

insurance companies, I am sure that 
uppermost in the minds of some of us 
is the thought that it is a privilege to 
be enrolled in the membership of an 
organization whose history stretches 
far back into the past; whose record 
throughout that history has been one 
of consistent and ever-expanding ser- 
vice, and whose contribution to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the Amer- 
ican people has never, even temporari- 
ly, been interrupted or marred by 
breakdown due to the vicissitudes of 
human affairs or pressure of uncon- 
trollable events. 

From the viewpoint of continuous ac- 
tivity the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is today one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, cooperative trade and 
service organization in the United 
States. Age alone possesses no merit, 
but when an organization has age and 
outstanding achievements to its credit 
and has rendered ever-increasing ser- 
vice to its members and to the public at 
large, it has established a record of 
which its members may well be proud. 
Such an organization is the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

During the fiscal year 1934-1935 
which has just drawn to a close, the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


spent for its activities the vast sum of 


$1,331,516.37, and, in addition, its mem- 
bers gave freely of their time and abil- 
ity. Why was this enormous expendi- 
ture of time and money made? Was it 
solely for the benefit of its members? 

That the members did receive benefits 
cannot be denied, but the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ activities 
have also inured to the benefit of every 





WILLIAM H. KOOP 


stock fire insurance company, whether 
a member of this organization or not: 
they have inured to the benefit of mu 
tual insurance companies; 
inured to the benefit of every manufac- 
turer, merchant and property owner, 
and to every man, woman and child in 
this broad land of ours. 

Through our various committees and 
through the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
we have cooperated in bringing about 
safer building construction and the use 
of better and safer electrical and heat- 
ing apparatus; we have cooperated in 
securing more and better public fire 
protection; and we also have cooper- 
ated in bringing to the bar of justice 
those guilty of the dastardly crime of 
arson, 

Reports of our committees show that 
the fire insurance companies, acting 
through the national board, are con- 
tinuing to carry their influence into 
widening fields of service and that they 
are holding to the practice of doing 
more than is called for by their policy 
contracts. It is, of course, impossible 
to state or even estimate the number of 
lives and dollars saved annually as a 
result of our committees’ activities, but 
the savings must be many, and I know 
that you are as proud as I am that our 
activities are enabling people to live 
and work in greater personal safety 
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CHART OF LOSS RATIO FOR 75 YEARS 


. ’ . . 7. 
*Showing Movement of Net Fire Losses Incurred to Net Fire Premiums Written. 
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and economic security, and that our ef 


forts are helping to reduce the fire 
waste, thus enabling the insurance com 
panies to sell their protection on a pre 
very substantially lower 


mium basis 


than would otherwise be possible. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and its members have furnished 
service, without curtailment of essen- 
tial activities, during times of 
and times of war, in the heydays of 


peace 


prosperity and in the darkest days of 
depressions. It seems to me that the 
stock fire insurance companies in this 
association may justly take pride in the 
record they have established for sta- 
bility and for complete freedom from 
the doubts and despairs which were so 
prevalent in other 
‘uring the confusion and uncertainties 
There has been 


lines of business 
of the last five years. 
no time during the entire period when 
the companies, individually or 
tively, showed that they were yielding 


collec- 


to fears almost unavoidable under the 
conditions then prevailing, or 
seeking their own financial safety at 
the expense of the insuring public, or 
those hastily 


were 


were casting about fo. 
devised expedients of self-protection to 
which men are prone to resort in times 
of trial and stress. On the contrary, 
the companies pursued the even tenor 
of their way in the face of all the dis- 
1935 
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tracting and revolutionary political and 
economic theories of the times. It ha 
been made plain to all that, come what 
may, our members are prepared and 
able to maintain their valuable and in 
disp. nsable sery ice ° 

I submit, gentlemen, that it is not 
mere self-laudation to hold that stock 
have taken 


fire insurance companies 


and are now taking an important part 
in the vast and difficult task of restor- 
ing the financial and economic stability 
of the United States, in renewing the 
confidence of the people in themselves 
and in the efficacy of their traditional 
institution, and in reestablishing the 
old-time vigor of business enterprise. 

We now appear to be emerging from 
the depression, and the reputations of 
cur organization and of our company 
members continue untarnished and their 
prestige unimpaired. 

Statistics indicate that in the United 
States a very large percentage of fire 
insurance buyers—probably well over 
looks to a stock company’s 
policy for protection. That 
not what would be called light reading’; 
in fact, though it is a “best seller,” it is 
seldom read at all; yet that policy holds 


90 per cent 
policy is 


great human interest for the possessor. 
The smaliest as well as the largest of 
property owners relies upon his policy 


to relieve him of the embarrassments 
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and anxieties which are sure to follow 
should his property be damaged or de- 
stroved by fire. The fact that such a 
very large percentage of the insuring 
public turns to stock company fire in- 
surance is a glowing tribute and a clear 
indication of the confidence placed in 
that type of insurance by the American 
public. 

If we survey the fire insurance situa- 
tion today, we realize that the com- 
panies constituting our membership are 
well able to meet any call likely to be 
made upon them, even in the event of 
a major conflagration. Since we met 
here a year ago there has been a sub- 
stantial enhancement in the value of 
security portfolios and the insurance 
companies have had an unusually fa- 
vorable underwriting experience. Our 
records indicate that in 1934 the pre- 
income for our member com- 
panies increased about 4.73 per cent 
over that of 1933, whereas in 1933 the 
premium income for companies then 
members of the national board de- 
creased 10.05 per cent as against that 
of the preceding year. The underwrit- 
ing profit in 1934 was 12.01 per cent. 


mium 


It is difficult to explain the marked 
improvement in underwriting results 
which has developed during the past 
two years, though we recognize that it 

(Concluded on page 11) 








Legal Red Tape 


 grrwrenpeeps example of leg- 
islative red tape in this coun- 
try is the Missouri Rate Case, 
now entering another phase as 
detailed in the news of this issue. 
For more than a decade the mat- 
ter has been dragged from pillar 
to post and back to pillar again. 
So disgusted with the delay are 
the people of the Show Me State 
that civic comment runs all the 
way from “Let a fair settlement 
be made with full reasons given” 
to the open charge that Insur- 
ance Superintendent O’ Malley, in 
seeking a compromise, has “sold 
out to the insurance companies.” 

Those outside of the insurance 
business who seek personal capi- 
talization from the fire insur- 
ance issues involved are loudly 
insisting that the suggested com- 
promise on a basis of 80-20 is 
deliberate robbery of the people’s 
rights. The stock fire insurance 
companies, on the other hand, 
point to the fact that their 80 
per cent must cover fees to State 
attorneys of some $500,000; 
fees to their own attorneys of 
about $1,000,000; commissions to 
agents of over $3,000,000; and 
other expenses of $1,000,000. 
What will then be left for them 
puts a different complexion on the 
cry that they are “stealing from 
policyholders.” . 

Actually, the whole thing is a 
legal burlesque of a blind, but 
surely not swift, justice. When 
the Mills of the Gods grind so 
slowly that nearly $2,500,000 in 
fees and expenses is needed to 
grease them, and when move and 
counter-move go on for more 
than 10 years without anything 
satisfactory being arrived at, it 
is obvious to the most ignorant 
that the machinery of jurispru- 
dence has reached the useless 
stage. Furthermore—now that 
the State has decided to join with 
the companies in seeking the com- 
promise—Missouri is in the para- 





doxical position of favoring com- 


With the Editors 


promise of a law suit which it 
has already won in the Circuit 
Court. What really is needed is a 
complete revision of the laws 
which make such situations pos- 
sible. 


Liability Laws Fade 


HAT employers’ liability will 

be thrown into the discard in 
at least two states this year 
seems inevitable at the present 
writing. Bills waiting for signa- 
ture before Governors Dave 
Sholtz of Florida and Olin D. 
Johnson of South Carolina, if 
signed, will leave the ancient 
English system of apologizing 
for industrial injuries in the ten- 
der care of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, substituting workmen’s 
compensation statutes instead. 
Governor Sholtz, it is said, is al- 
most certain to sign the Florida 
Act which is patterned after the 
law in force in North Carolina, a 
fair and reasonable statute from 
the points of view of labor, indus- 
try and insurance. Conscientious 
objection was raised during the 
act’s early course through the 
legislature, but was spiked by the 
most effective means of writing 
the objector’s interests out of the 
bill. 

Very little is being said about 
the proposed South Carolina law, 
possibly because it seems defec- 
tive to many observers. It is re- 
ported that it applies only to em- 
ployers of less than 15 persons, 
and will affect only about 3 per 
cent of South Carolina labor if 
put into force. 


Hot! 


O anyone passing from life in- 
surance to fire insurance, the 
change in temperature is remark- 
able. It is like passing from the 
hot activity of a sun-soaked street 
to the cool corridors of a business 





building. In life insurance every 
statement apparently has to be 
warmed over the fire of feeling; 
cold facts never seem colder than 
they are in a fire-insurance office. 

The need of feeling in present- 
ing life insurance arises, of 
course, partly from the essen- 
tially personal nature of the prob- 
lems involved and partly from 
the necessity for making future 
benefits appear really larger than 
present sacrifices. But feeling is 
as delicate as an omelet—unless 
it comes fresh and hot, it seems 
very, very stale. Both prospects 
and agency supervisors will agree 
that the problem of equipping 
new agents with genuine enthusi- 
asm — releasing that feeling in 
themselves and arousing it in 
others—is one of the most diffi- 
cult. 

Analyzed for its feeling, Roger 
Hull’s recent address before the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York shows, besides fa- 
miliar phrases like “sacred pol- 
icy,” a genuine and impressive 
enthusiasm for the institution of 
life insurance, together with the 
facts to back up and give body to 
the feeling. Naturally, the pres- 
entation was even more impres- 
sive for those who heard it di- 
rectly given by Mr. Hull’s six 
feet and more of handsomeness. 

But somehow life insurance 
has a curious way of stirring up 
feeling among the opposition. 
There is, of course, the well- 
known antagonism of weary pros- 
pects called on too often and not 
too well. But writers, too, seem 
to have streaks of vituperative 
venom on their typewriter rib- 
bons. For instance, a_ recent 
issue of a liberal—here too lib- 
eral—weekly contained an article 
about the “contemptible” meth- 
ods of life insurance companies 
in opposing “twisting.” Why so 
hot, little man? Why not try to 
understand what life insurance 
does and how it does it? Twisting 
facts is at least as bad as twisting 
policies. 


‘ 
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Time 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents holds it annual meeting 
at Syracuse, discussing legislation 
which affects the welfare of the local 


agent. 





A militant attitude is taken at the 
annual session of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Hot 
Springs concerning the struggle to 
recover premiums on financed auto- 
mobiles, culminating in the adoption 
of a resolution either to find a satis- 
factory finance company or to or- 
ganze one to be owned by local 
agents. 





Hart Darlington is reelected pres- 
ident of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the annual meeting. 
All the officers and all but one of the 
committee members are reelected. 





William A. Blodgett, United States | 


manager of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., retires 
on July |, to be succeeded by 
the present assistant U. S. manager, 


Harry G. Casper. 





A Canadian corporation, the Com- | 


monwealth Insurance Bureau, Ltd., of 
Montreal, is selected as the agent in 
the reinsurance agreement between 
London Lloyd's and the American 
surety interests for the reallocation 
of the American bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bond business. 





The final spring meeting of the New 


York Accident and Health Club is | 


featured by a lecture on social 
disease and its relation to the field 
of accident and health insurance, 
given by Doctor Henry Blum, noted 
New York physician. The final presen- 
tation of the lecture series sponsored 
by the club is the lecture given by 


A. J. Mountrey, manager of the ac- | 
cident and health department, Stand- | 
ard Surety & Casualty, New York. His | 
subject—the importance of the ap- | 


plication. 





John M. Rhodes, previously assis- 
tant manager at Detroit for the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. and former 
president of the Detroit Life Under- 
writers Association, is appointed 
Detroit manager of the General Amer- 
ican Life. 





Two hundred and fifty insurance 
men gather at the Hotel Pierre, New 
York City, to honor W. E. Mallalieu, 
in recognition of his 35 years with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
25 of which have been as general 
manaqer. 





A pool to write assigned risk com- 
pensation business is sponsored by 25 
member companies of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers transacting 85 per cent of the 
compensation business written by the 
bureau members. James M. Haines, 
general attorney for the London Guar- 
antee & Accident and the Phoenix 


Assurance group, will be chairman, 
and William Leslie, assistant qeneral 
manager of the National Bureau, will 
be vice-chairman. 














hyphen smith 





Not for Just a Week 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN——————" 
© tarbances in the econom sensitive to dis- 














turbances in the economic strata, fall guy 
for the criminal and racketeer, and scape- 
goat of the bombastic politician, the casualty 
and surety business has been the devil of a 
business during the past five years. 
Sore spots during the depression were to be 
found in surety lines, due to the collapse of 
many banking and business structures ; work- 
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Tide 


As a test of a new financing method, 
the Federal Government offered on 
Monday $100,000,000 of Treasury 
long-term bonds, carrying 3 per cent 
interest, to the highest bidders, but at 
not less than par and accrued interest. 


| Sale to the highest bidder instead of 


at a stated fiqure is expected to be 


| less disturbing to the money market. 


The proceeds will help to provide 
funds for the $4,800,000,000 works re- 
lief program. 





Based on returns from 771 chief 
executives of companies reporting to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the average pay check for Amer- 
ican industrial leaders in 1934 was 
$31,750. The range was from a few 
hundred dollars to $365,358. 





Factory automobile sales in April 
totalled 477,716 units, the highest 
since August, 1929, when 498,628 cars 
and trucks were sold, according to the 


| Department of Commerce. 





men’s compensation, because of reduced pay- | 


rolls and the tendency of jurists to convert 
the coverage into a sort of temporary social 
insurance; and accident and liability lines, 
where increased carelessness and a growing 
claim consciousness combined to raise loss 
ratios sharply. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended May 25, 1935, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald-Trib- 
une, closed Monday at 132.22 and 
closed Saturday at 132.96. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
26.10 and closed Saturday at 26.39. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
100.39 and closed Saturday at 100.99. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the’ 
same week closed Monday at 91.74 
and closed Saturday at 91.88. 





Steel ingot production in the United 
States for the current week declined 
from 44!/2 to 43 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, and the 
scrap index rose from $10.67 to $10.75 
a ton, continuing for the third week 


| the divergent trend of these two in- 


| dexes. 


But now the business is fighting its way | 


back. In the surety field, where losses are 
latent and salvage delayed, the companies are 
slowly ebbing away from peak losses of 1931. 
At its present rate of improvement, surety 
underwriting should get back to the black by 
1936 or ’37. 

Workmen’s compensation, under the stim- 
ulus of wage increases, company economy and 
a small dose of rate relief showed marked 


| improvement in the past year. The situation 


has changed from hopeless to hopeful, though 
it is too early to crow. 

Only in the liability lines, particularly as 
regards automobile liability, is the picture as 
dark, nay darker, than ever. Successful un- 
derwriting in this field, apparently, is not 
keyed to conditions of economic prosperity or 
depression. It is an isolated problem that 
will remain to dilute the long-awaited profits 
of recovery and keep the trouble-shooters of 
the casualty and surety business in fighting 
trim. 


While steel demand is not 
expected to increase soon, the most 
promise is shown by agriculture and 
Federal-financed construction. 





Cotton futures last week performed 
their usual dip and recovery, final 
quotations being net 6 points lower 
on July and net | point higher to 2 
points lower on October and further 
months. Among the strengthening 
factors was a rumor from Washington 


| that extension of the Bankhead cotton- 


control act for another year had been 
agreed upon. 





Improved crop prospects and lack 
of demand combined to depress wheat 
prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week; May wheat lost 3!/2 cents, 
while other deliveries showed similar 
declines. Corn, oats and rye also 


| showed losses, ranging from | to 6!/, 


cents. 





The first Pan-American commercial 
conference opened at Buenos Aires on 
Sunday, with 21 American republics 


| represented in an effort to stimulate 


inter-American trade. 
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The Human Side of Life Insurance 


y 
J 


Excerpts from the radio address delivered by Alfred E. Smith, former 
Governor of the State of New York, during Life Insurance Week in a 


. 


T has been suggested that I speak 
on “The Human Side of Life In- 
surance.” I think this title is un- 
fortunate since it assumes that there is 
a side of life insurance which is not 
human. I differ with this assumption 
most emphatically. To my mind, no 
more genuinely human, 
through, than life in- 


business is 
through and 
surance. 

One of the most human desires in 
the world is the desire for security. 
Ever since Adam and Eve were driven 
from the shelter of the Garden of 
Eden, men and women have been strug- 
gling for security. This struggle has 
been not only to find food and clothes 
and shelter for today, but also to lay 
by enough to provide clothes 
and shelter for tomorrow. 

It’s just common-sense to prepare 
for the future. The squirrel stores nuts 
against his winter of tomorrow; the 
bear stores fat against the time when 
he will be unable to obtain food; the 
bee stores honey; the wise ant stores 
up food. The person who recognizes his 
responsibilities also prepares for the 
future by owning enough life insur- 
ance. 

When I talk about the future I mean 
not only your own future, but also 
the future of your family. Some people 
have an idea that with life insurance 
you have to die to win. That is a 
fallacy. Nowadays, with modern life 
insurance, you win whether you live or 
die. Through life insurance, you can 
protect your family if you die before 
you retire; and, if you don’t die prema- 
turely, you can protect your old age 
because life insurance can provide an 
income for your own later years. If you 
die, your family gets the money; if 
you live, you get the money. You can’t 
lose. 

A man’s first business is to provide 
for the welfare and happiness of his 
wife and children. St. Paul says in his 
First Epistle to Timothy that any man 
that does not care or provide for his 
own “is worse than an infidel.” 

It’s a real tragedy when you hear 
someone say, “He left no life insur- 
No matter how good a life he 
have led, a husband and father 


food, 


ance.’ 
may 


has certainly failed in his primary duty 
if he has not looked ahead and pro- 
vided for his wife and family. 

If you could go through the files of 
any life insurance company, you’d find 
plenty of evidence of the human side 


National hook-up 


of life insurance. There are thousands 
of cases which strike at the very heart 
of human sympathies. Very often a 
man may have been able to buy only 
a very small amount of life insurance, 
and yet, because he had the wisdom 
and the willingness to sacrifice, his 
death leaves his family with a fund or 
an income sufficient to tide them over 
the difficult readjustment period. 

Life insurance as we know it today 
spreads the comfort and security of its 
protection over almost every phase of 
life. It pays the expense of the last 
illness and funeral. It makes it pos- 
sible for a man to leave dollars rather 
than debts by providing the money to 
pay off mortgages, income and estate 
taxes, current bills and other debts. 
Life insurance enables a man’s wife to 
live until she learns how to support 
herself, or it provides her with a life 
income and makes it possible for her 
to devote all her time to raising and 
educating the children. Life insurance 
can provide the money to put your boy 
or girl through college whether you 
are here to help or not. 





The Hon. Alfred E. Smith, former governor of New York, who made one of the featured 

talks during the observance of Life Insurance Week, is shown with M. A. Linton, presi- 

dent of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, on the left, and with L. Seton Lindsay, 

vice-president of New York Life Insurance Company, on the right. Mr. Smith spoke on 

“The Human Side of Life Insurance” over the WJZ-Blue network of the National Broad- 

casting Company. Mr. Linton was chairman of the executive committee for Life Insur- 
ance Week and Mr. Lindsay was a member of the committee. 








Recently a life insurance man told 
me a story that illustrates how you 
can make certain that your boy or 
girl will have the money for an educa- 
tion. It was about a man who was 
waiting for a train in the railroad sta- 
tion one day in September. He noticed 
the crowds of boys and girls ready to 
leave home for school and college, many 
of them for the first time. There were 
mothers and fathers saying good-bye to 
their children. Some of the fathers 








were probably giving their children 
checks to pay for tuition, board and 
room, and to buy books. When it came 
time for the train to leave, these gay 
young boys and girls went through the 
gates, which closed behind them. All 
but one. One boy was left behind. He 
could not go with his friends. His 
father had died and he had to go to 
work and help support his mother. 

A life insurance policy for only three 
or four thousand dollars for this boy’s 
education would have changed the pic- 
ture entirely. The life insurance com- 
pany would have taken his father’s 
place. 
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Protecting the family is undoubtedly 
the most important side of life insur- 
ance. But there is another side which 
is no less human—protection for your- 
self if you live to old age. 

It has been said that there are two 
incomes in every man’s pocket. One in- 
come belongs to the man who has 
earned it. The other income belongs 
to the old man he will some day be. 

Life insurance provides a plan for 
preserving the young man’s dollars for 
the old man. In modern life insurance, 
relatively small amounts saved annual- 
ly from present salaries will guarantee 
a substantial income for retirement 
years. In other words, life insurance 
takes that part of the young man’s 
income which isn’t urgently needed at 
the present time and puts it to work 
so that it will give the old man an in- 
come when he needs it most. 

The human benefits of life insurance 
during the depression years have been 
tremendous. 
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T. J. V. Cullen, Editor of The Spectator, Congratulates "The Happy Warrior" 





SIXTY-NINE YEARS OF SERVICE 


is partly due to the absence of serious 
conflagrations and to the decided dimu- 
nition in the number of criminal or 
suspicious fires. These factors, impor- 
tant though they scarcely 
sufficient to explain the decrease in the 
value of the property destroyed during 
the past two years, and we must there- 
fore look elsewhere to account for the 
remainder of the improvement. 

We know that during periods of de- 
insurance on industrial and 
establishments is usually 


are, seem 


pression 
commercial 
written on a somewhat restricted basis 
and that inventories of insurable goods 
much the level which ordi- 
nary good times make necessary; con- 
sequently there is a substantial reduc- 
tion in the amount which the insurance 
Manufactur- 


are below 


companies have at risk. 
ing and mercantile plants are operated 
at less than usual pressure, and the 
curtailed staffs of workers during pe- 
riods of depression are usually made 
up of the more capable and efficient 
employees who inherently exercise more 
than average safeguarding 
property in their charge. It is not rea- 
sonable to assume that these conditions 
will continue when business resumes its 


care in 


normal pace, when stocks of goods of 
all sorts are built up, and when fac- 
tories and shops again require the ser- 
vices of all types of workers to meet 
the demands for merchandise. Then 
the carelessness of the average indi- 
vidual will again manifest itself, as it 
always has in the past. We shall prob- 
ably find that the number of fire losses 
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(Continued from page 7) 


will take an upward turn and the vol- 
ume of the losses will be increased by 
reason of the greater values involved. 

It would be a mistake to interpret 
the underwriting of the past 
year, or even two years, as indicative 
of what lies ahead of us, for, based 
cn past experiences, we are forced to 
conclude that the probabilities are 
against a permanent reduction in the 
fire waste of our country. 

For the five-year period 1930-1934, in- 
clusive, the underwriting profit was less 
than the 5 per cent which the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
has fixed as necessary 
for the continued financial strength and 
fire insurance 


results 


reasonable and 


operating efficiency of 
companies. 

We all the old saying that 
“when the devil was sick, the devil a 
saint would be, but when the devil was 
well, the devil a saint was he.” It looks 
as though, for the time being at least, 
we have recovered from the ailments of 
the depression, and I sincerely hope the 
fire insurance companies of this coun- 
try, individually and collectively, will 
avoid those practices which when fol- 
lowed in the past have led to embar- 


recall 


rassment or disaster. 

I would now like to touch briefly on 
the specific activities of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as carried 
on by its officers and committees during 
the past year. Of what your commit- 
tees have been doing and with what 
assiduity and devotion to the public, 
you will be able to judge for yourselves 






from the reports submitted at this 
meeting. As I read these reports and 
reflect upon the amount of self-sacri- 
ficing labor involved in achieving the 
results there presented, I feel the pro- 
foundest gratitude toward those mem- 
bers of our association who have so un- 
stintingly given the best of themselves 
for the common good. The executive 
and operating staffs of the board have 
been no less conscientious and resolute 
in maintaining the high standard and 
efficiency of the great national service 
entrusted to the Board as the central 
organization of the stock fire insurance 
companies. 

I am sure you join with me in ex- 
pressing our sincere thanks to all those 
who have served us so well. And now 
just a personal word: 

I have been mindful many times dur- 
ing the past two years that a great and 
distinctive honor was conferred upon 
me when I was elected president of 
this Board. I have enjoyed the associa- 
tions it has brought and have endeav- 
ored to meet the responsibilities to the 
best of my ability. You have all been 
most cooperative, indicating clearly on 
many, occasions your strong belief in 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as the outstanding stock com- 
pany fire insurance organization, whose 
cbjectives and purposes deserve full 
and complete support. I shall. leave 
this office today confident that our con- 
tinued and united efforts will add to 
and strengthen this structure, of which 
we have just reasons to be proud. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Publicizing the 
Accident Problem 


Constant complaint among work- 
ers in the traffic safety field ever 
since the annual automobile carnage 
rose above the 25,000 fatalities 
mark has been that no two-fisted, 
heavy circulation, national maga- 
zine has stepped into the arena with 
a good far-sounding drum. With 
its June issue, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, widely read unit of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., attempts to gloss 
over some protests by presenting a 
meaty analysis of the possibilities 
of traffic accident reduction by Paul 
de Kruif. De Kruif, in America 
like Wells in England, has gained 
fame and fortune through the pres- 
entation of scientific or pseudo scien- 
tific data in highly popular form. 
He is the author of “Microbe Hunt- 
ers,” “Hunger Fighters,” et al, and 
was so helpful to Sinclair Lewis in 
the elucidation of the bacteriological 
data needed for Lewis’ “Arrow- 
smith” that the novel was dedicated 
to him. Typically enough, his ap- 
proach is largely devoted to the 
engineering and psychological wea- 
pons which are to be used to fight 
death on the highway. 











All this was aired a week ago at 
the Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators in Hartford, 
Conn. Before the assembled cabi- 
net officers of 16 Atlantic seaboard 
states, Fred Bremier, personal rep- 
resentative of L. A. Schuler, editor 
of Ladies’ Home Journal, announced 
that the magazine intended to sup- 
port de Kruif’s article with an ex- 
tended editorial and publicity cam- 
paign for safer driving. Part of 
the campaign: A circular decalco- 
mania for car rear windows depict- 
ing a white cross and the pledge, 
“T will drive safely,” to be distrib- 
uted to the mass of auto drivers 
through state officials, insurance 
companies, civic clubs, ete. 


As far as the Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioners were concerned a good 
many decibels of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal’s thunder were muted by a pro- 
posal presented at the same meeting 
by Stanley F. Withe for the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. They 
were pleased to hear that Aetna 
plans to follow through on the good 
record made by “Saving Seconds,” 
the talking picture on traffic acci- 
dents, by presenting weekly one- 
minute newsreel summaries of the 
nation’s casualty record. The plan 
is to present statistics on a dramatic 
background showing some compara- 
ble tragedy in the week’s news, and 
to release the whole in the name of 
the State Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trator and the local police chief. 
The reel demonstrated compared 
auto accidents for a week in Febru- 
ary to deaths on the Morro Castle. 


Keeping the Fire 
Demon in His Place 


In no other place is there such 
concrete evidence of the civic worth 
of the cooperative work done by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, than in a perusal of the report 
of its actuarial committee. Not only 
does it show that the actual prop- 
erty losses in the country have been 
halved during the 10-year period, 
but that the fire protection devices 
have reduced the average loss suf- 
fered in each fire reported. 

The success of the fire companies’ 
efforts is reflected in the results 
shown in each of the reports. The 
actuarial report shows a property 
loss drop in the 10-year period of 
from $447,543,547 in 1925 to $367,- 


556,622 in 1929 and $210,278,498 in 


1934. During this 10-year period, 
with only two exceptions, the de- 
crease in the annual property loss 
has been consistently downward. In 
1926 the aggregate loss was $2,000,- 








000 over the 1925 amount, while in 
1930 the aggregate was about $34,- 
000,000 more than the ’29 total, 
The number of adjusters’ loss re- 
ports received, however, does not 
show a similarly consistent trend. 
That this is so is a tribute as well 
to the board’s prevention work as 
to the fire department’s protection 
efforts. The largest number of re- 





| hile 





ports received was in 1931 with 
1,437,006, and the least number in 
1934 with 850,381. In 1928 there 
were 894,592 reports. The period 
opened in 1925 with 929,913. In 
five of the 10 years the reports ex- 
ceeded one million. There has been 
a very consistent decrease in the 
average property loss for each ad- 
juster’s loss report received. The 
average property loss in 1925 was 
$481; in 1929 it had dropped to 
$333; whereas in 1934 it was but 
$247. 

For human interest the fight 
which the National Board has 
waged in incendiarism and arson, 
outranks its every other activity. 
Its operatives have become recog- 
nized leaders in the field of crime de- 
tection. If it were possible to com- 
pare their effectiveness in bringing 
criminals to the bars of justice and 
securing convictions of them for the 
crime of arson, with that of other 
forces similarly directed against a 
specialized crime, the arson de- 
partment’s record would be better 
appreciated. 

It is rather interesting in study- 
ing the report of this committee, to 
note that its work is acknowledged 
to be of service by the various pub- 
lic officials. The spirit of coopera- 
tion, which exists between the de- 
partment and the State fire mar- 
shals and other special public in- 
vestigating agencies, is evidenced in 
the tribute paid them in the com- 
mittee’s report. The committee said, 
“... we believe these agencies have 
reached a higher standard of effici- 
ency this year than previously. 
There are more officers of this type 
giving their best personal efforts to 
their duties, regardless of politics, 
than heretofore, and the group of 
these officials who are doing splen- 
did jobs in their respective terri- 
tories has been a constantly increas- 
ing one.” 
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Commissions and the 
Federal Pension Plans 


Federal pension plans, insofar as 
they may affect life insurance 
agency management, if, as and when 
adopted, are problematical as to re- 
sult. There is no question, how- 
ever, of the interest of agency ex- 
ecutives in the whole matter. Cen- 
tralizing that interest upon a spe- 
cific phase of the difficulty, J. De- 
Witt Mills, superintendent of agents 
of the Central States Life Insur- 
ance Co. of St. Louis, gave it as his 
opinion that while handling em- 
ployee contributionships might be 
easy for a company —apart from 
the expense element—it would be 
almost impossible so far as agency 
commissions are concerned. 

“The agent,” says Superintendent 
Mills, “himself handles his commis- 
sions. Usually he remits his pre- 
miums net to the company. For a 
company to be saddled with the bur- 











den of seeing to it that a given por- 
tion of those commissions should be 
added to a contribution of its own 
for the sake of complying with pen- 
sion-plan requirements would be a 
grave mistake. As a matter of fact, 
I do not believe that contemplated 
employee contributions from salaries 
and wages would be held to include 
commissions. If it were, the intent 
would be impossible of achievement. 
Though technically the agent is the 
representative of the company and 
the broker acts for the policyholder, 
in practice both represent the appli- 
In addition, it must be re- 
called that the agent handles pre- 
miums himself. Generally he de- 
ducts his commission. Even if a 
company were to attempt to com- 
ply with some wild scheme of get- 
ting old-age pension contributions 
from its agents, the idea would not 
work out. The most that a company 
could suecessfuly do would be to in- 
form the stipulated authority of the 
amount of commission earned by an 
agent. It could not undertake to 
become a governmental collection 
executive first, because the me- 


cant. 


chanical detail and expense would 
be too burdensome and, second, for 
the simple reason that when the 
time for 


such collection rolled 
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around, the agent would have spent 
the money.” 

“A prime consideration,” con- 
tinued Mr. Mills, “is that agency 
turnover in the life insurance busi- 
ness is high. Those who had left a 
company’s ranks could not easily 
be located. Agents of the wrong 
type, such as those who make a 
practice of rebating, might produce 
notes to show that, though they had 
supposedly earned a given commis- 
sion, they had not been paid. Such 
men would obviously decline to make 
any pension contribution. Alto- 
gether, any theory of including life 
insurance agency commissions in the 
same breath with wages and sala- 
ries—from a Federal pension stand- 
point—is just not feasible. So 
many and so valid are the objec- 
tions and difficulties, to say nothing 
of rate increases which might be 
necessitated, that I cannot imagine 
such a move will ever seriously be 
contemplated.” 


Larger Industrial 
Applications Noted 


There is no apparent increase in 
the number of industrial applica- 
tions in the State of Missouri, ac- 
cording to E. P. Boggess, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. of St. Louis, but 
there is a definite increase in the 
amount of insurance issued. Ex- 
plaining the reasons for increased 
production from the same number of 
applications, Mr. Bogess said that 
more intensive selection methods, ap- 
plied by companies and enforced by 
their agents, had brought in a bet- 
ter class of applicants—applicants 
having more stable earning power 
than formerly. “Agents are not as 
quick to send in applications on 
which no collection has been made,” 
declared Vice-President Boggess. 
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Commenting on investments made 
by the American Life & Accident, 
Mr. Boggess pointed out that these 
were, for the most part, in govern- 
ment and municipal bonds and that 
as a result the status of the com- 


pany’s liquidity was good. Real 
estate loans and/or holdings are a 
negligible factor in the portfolio of 
the American Life & Accident. 





Gold Standards 
and Price Ranges 


Small as it may seem to Ameri- 
can eyes, the most important event 
during the past week was the strug- 
gle around gold in France—because 
it shows that no matter what is 
being done about gold, it cannot save 
a nation; it cannot avert an eco- 
nomic crisis; it cannot create con- 
fidence. France lost nearly four 
billion francs in gold since the end 
of March; she still has 80 billions, 
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which is about 80 per cent gold cov- 
erage for money in circulation; she 
needs (in the technical sense) only 
30 per cent to be “on the safe side.” 
But regardless of how much gold 
France has, capital is fleeing the 
country; the Communists are gain- 
ing in the elections; there is wide- 
spread lack of confidence in the gov- 
ernment’s ability to maintain the 
gold standard. It is not gold that 
will bring or destroy economic pros- 
perity. It is rather the budgetary 
deficit of four billion frances, plus 
extraordinary expenditures during 
the year of 12 billions, which creates 
fear and alarm. 

It is popularly believed that a 
departure from the gold standard 
must mean a rise in prices. That 
is one reason why the French Gov- 
ernment hesitates to touch the gold 
standard. But the experience. of 
virtually all the countries which 
dropped gold (and which country 
has not?) proves that gold is one 
thing, and prices another. The in- 
dex of the cost of living in Great 
Britain, for instance, was 145 before 
the gold standard was abandoned; 
now it is 142. Sweden’s cost of 
living came down from 158 to 155; 
that of Norway from 150 to 148; 
New Zealand from 89 to 82; Aus- 
tralia from 131 to 119; Czechoslo- 
vakia from 131 to 127; Austria 
from 105 to 104. If we had known 
this, we might have been spared the 
experimentation of Professor War- 
ren. It is true that prices have gone 
up in the United States since gold 
was abandoned. But it may also be 
found after a while that -this was 
not due to gold, but to a presently 
searcely visible trend of inflation. 
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“Gyp” Schemes Taking 
Half Billion Annually 


Jobless Fleeced of Scanty Sav- 
ings by "Depression" Rackets, 
Recent Survey Indicates 





MINNEAPOLIS, May 25—That swin- 
dlers and business racketeers change 
their tactics and their offerings to fit 
depression conditions more cleverly than 
the manager of the average legitimate 
business, and even now are picking the 
pockets of the American family to the 
extent of an estimated half-a-billion 
dollars per year, are facts revealed in 
a study covering 29 American cities, 


made by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis. 


Men are “better losers” than women, 
according to the survey; women are de- 
frauded of smaller amounts than men, 
but make more fuss about it. Elderly 
and middle-aged people are more fre- 
quently victimized than young people; 
young people are more likely to be 
caught by trick contracts and fraudu- 
lent merchandise, while their elders are 
being fleeced by fake financial schemes, 
The facts, which were gathered by the 
company in cooperation with Better 
Business Bureaus in the cities studied, 
show that from 80 to 90 per cent of all 
complaints of fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion are against transient operators. 

The 1935 swindler alertly takes ad- 
vantage of the vast volume of unem- 
ployment through the “job with invest- 
ment” fraud. The unemployed man or 
woman is induced to “invest” most or 
all of any remaining savings in a “busi- 
ness,” with the understanding that he 
or she will receive a job at a regular 
salary, or a guaranteed income from 
commissions. Or the victim is “hired” 
as a salesman but is required to post 
a deposit ostensibly to cover the value 
of goods which he is to sell. The fake 
employer collects a number of such 
investments or advance deposits and 
disappears. 

Masquerading as legitimate house- 
to-house canvassers are swindlers in 
many cities who display attractive 
goods at unbelievably low prices, col- 
lect a down payment and disappear 
with it, failing to deliver the goods 


ordered by the purchaser. 








U. S. STEEL WILL INSURE 
ITS 220,000 EMPLOYEES 


Final arrangements for group 
insurance of approximately $400,- 
000,000 to be offered the corpo- 
ration's 220,000 employees have 
been completed, it was an- 
nounced on May 27 by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The transaction is believed to 
be the largest group insurance 
project ever undertaken and in- 
volves eight insurance companies. 
These are the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; General-Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Co., the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., the Protective Life In- 
surance Co., the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, and 
the Travelers Insurance Co. 











Taking advantage of public sympathy 
for victims of depression conditions, 
numerous fake charity appeals are 
reaping rich harvests in many of the 
cities studied. In some cases the insti- 
tution for which donations are osten- 
sibly collected is non-existent. In other 
cases the institution gets only a few 
cents out of each dollar collected; a 
high-pressure promotional organization 
keeps the rest for its services. 

Schemes which promise rich returns 
on a very slight investment are espe- 
cially successful just now. The shining 
current example is the chain dime 
racket, already on the wane after a 
sensational flurry. 

With many families forced by cir- 
cumstances to borrow on their life in- 
surance, or cease payment of premiums, 
the “twisting” racket flourishes. The 
victim is persuaded to substitute a new 
policy which is rarely as good as his 
old one. The transaction delivers a 
profitable commission to the “twister.” 

Many a family whose breadwinner is 
unemployed invests a dollar or more 
of its scanty cash in a set of instruc- 
tions for making some article at home, 
in the belief that there is an eager 
market ready to buy such articles at 
good prices as fast as they can be man- 
ufactured. The instructions to make 
the article are received but the market 
only too often proves to be a delusion. 





Roosevelt Commended 


By Life Underwriters 


Coast Ass'n Pledges Support of 
Membership Against All In- 
flationary Measures 


James M. Hamill, leading personal 
producer of the San Francisco branch 
office of the Equitable Life of New 
York, was nominated president of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, Inc., at the annual nomina- 
tion meeting held last week. Mr. 
Hamill, who will succeed William R. 
Spinney as president, has served the 
association as vice-president during the 
past administration and is secretary 
of the California State Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 

After the meeting, following a vote 
of members, wires were sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commending his action 
on vetoing the Patman bill, another 
urging Senator McAdoo to support the 
President’s veto, and another to Sena- 
tor Johnson expressing the apprecia- 
tion of members for his stand in up- 
holding the President’s. veto. The 
wires also pledged support of future 
activities to avert legislation of infla- 
tionary character. 

T. A. Gallagher, C. L. 
and secretary-treasurer 
ciation, was nominated vice-president 
representing the personal producers; 
Myron L. Fairchild, C. L. U., manager, 
Connecticut General Life, nominated 
vice-president for the Chartered Life 
Underwriters, and Arthur S. Holman, 
manager, Travelers, was nominated by 
the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Section of the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, Inc., to serve 
as chairman of their group and also 
vice-president of the association proper 
representing this organization. 

Hubert McClellan, Metropolitan Life, 
was nominated treasurer and secretary 
of the association. 


J., Prudential, 
of the asso- 


Officers to serve the General Agents 
and Managers’ Section, other than 
Chairman Holman, were: George A. 
Webster, general agent, Union Central 
Life, vice-chairman, and William V. 
Power, assistant general agent, Aetna 
Life, was nominated for the office of 
secretary-treasurer. 
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WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, California- 
Western States Life, Connecticut Mu- 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


tual, Franklin Life, General American, 
Guardian Life of America, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
April 27 ments May 4 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property... ee Te Cn ee $316,735 4.74 $320,993 4.13 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 240,214 3.59 1,736,784 22.32 
Total ‘ $556,949 8.33 $2,057,777 26.45 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds eeeea $687,176 10.28 $122,000 1.57 
DE skeeeiskaessacdsesh er eeavanee en 50,000 a  4»“"Seaee 
Total at onnantnkis nikee eames $737,176 11.03 $122,000 1.57 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds Es a ee ee ere $598,000 8.94 $1,661,641 21.36 
De RAvGESECMDEMECHRGRGRaUEEGSEAeean .§ “Galen eoeens cee 
ED | ehniad et edb ek divi dala ab a are win ela $598,000 8.94 $1,661,641 21.36 
Government Securities 
J. S& Govermment Bomds.......cccccee *$3.849,138 57.56 *$1,730,600 22.24 
i Se io dn rence nde neeae — wane | wee §- ="Seaetes 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . canal as 2 ¢¢eeee 
State, County, Municipal ae 926,852 13.86 2,133,724 27.42 
, 0 ee oot keenewae® $4,775,990 71.42 $3,864,324 49.66 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Ee Mit hnisivasatedeuate ‘dmc _ $10,000 13 
BOSONS. csccce $19,000 28 65,000 84 
0 ee eee ae eee re $19,000 .28 $75,000 97 
Recapitulation 
Bonds . $6,061,166 90.64 $5,657,965 
Stocks ..... 69,000 1.03 65,000 
Pe <ntbbdo Sedu eet hbewE cess awn 556,949 8.33 2,057,777 
BE: dbdvekeiactaousneekeskekuneean $6,687,115 100.00 $7,780,742 100.00 


*Including $453,050 bonds received in 
mortgages throuch Federal refinancing. 
$431,350 bonds received in exchange for 


exchange for mortgages through 
tIncluding 
mortgages 


Federal refinancing. 


received in exchange 
refinancing. 


$347,625 bonds 
through Federal 


for mortgages 


Mutual Benefit, National L. & A.,, 
Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
May 11 ments May 18 ments 
$330,285 5.32 $369,299 8.67 
1,586,665 25.53 203,858 4.78 
$1,916,950 30.85 $573,157 13.45 
$44,000 <2 $31,000 13 
$44,000 ote $31,000 .73 
$889,750 14.32 $449,023 10.54 
$889,750 14.32 $449,023 10.54 
$$1,352,019 21.76 *$1,557,500 36.55 
1,975,140 31.79 1,635,501 38.38 
$3,327,159 53.55 $3,193,001 74.93 
$15,000 24 $2,000 .05 
20,000 32 13,000 .30 
$35,000 .56 $15,000 .35 
$4,275,909 68.83 $3,675,024 86.24 
20,000 32 13,000 31 
1,916,950 30.85 573,157 13.45 
$6,212,859 100.00 $4,261,18 100.00 


tIncluding $216,500 bonds received in exchange for 


through Federal refinancing. {Including 








American Central Holds 
Two-Day Sales Meeting 

Lloyd R. Fisher, vice-president of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, conducted a two- 
day meeting of the company’s district 
superintendents in its southwestern 
territory at St. Joseph, Mo., last week. 
Production plans for the inauguration 
of an intensive drive during June and 
continuing throughout the remainder 
of the year were the chief topics of the 
meeting. 


Farmers and Traders 
Life Enters N. H. 

The Farmers and Traders Life In- 
surance Company of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been granted a license to transact 
life insurance business in the State of 
New Hampshire. 


Atlantic Life Production 

The number of applications written 
by the field men of Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company on May 16 exceeded all 
records for that day in the history of 
the company. This showing was occa- 
casioned by a “dawn to dusk” drive. 
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Mutual Life Convention 
At White Sulphur 

May 27—Five hundred representa- 
tives of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York will attend a three-day 
meeting at the Greenbrier, May 30 to 
June 1. 


Record Qualifications 
for Annual Convention 


The largest number of honor club 
members in the history of the Lincoln 
National Life have qualified this year 
for the company’s thirtieth annual con- 
vention. The meeting, a week long af- 
fair, will include a homecoming at Fort 
Wayne June 24, and a Great Lakes 
cruise on the S.S. Noronic June 25 to 
29. 


New Agency Established 


The Fidelity Mutual has announced 
the appointment of Charles R. Tripp 
and James T. Trefrey, operating under 
the firm name of Tripp and Trefrey, as 
managers of a new agency in Boston, 
effective June 1. The new firm has 
opened offices at 10 Post Office Square. 


Union Mutual Opening 
West Coast Offices 

Pacific Coast activities of the Union 
Mutual Life will be directed from its 
office at San Francisco, according to 
R. E. Irish, vice-president of the com- 
pany, who is visiting the city at the 
present time. Offices have been suc- 
cessfully closed at Portland, Seattle 
and Los Angeles, and Mr. Irish says 
the company will enter into its West- 
ern expansion program from San 
Francisco. 


Veteran General Agent Dies 

William S. Stimmel, general agent 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
suddenly on May 18. 

Mr. Stimmel was in his seventy-sec- 
ond year and had completed 47 years 
of service with the John Hancock. 





Union Central Manager 
The appointment of Leo J. Burns as 
Manager of the Buffalo Agency of The 


Union Central Life has been an- 
nounced by Vice-President Jerome 
Clark. He succeeds Fred J. Street who 


has resigned. 
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State Mutual Completes 
Convention Plans 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company has completed plans for its 
90th anniversary convention, to be held 
at the home office in Worcester, Mass., 
on June 3, 4 and 5. 

Agents and general agents through- 
out the country will attend this first 
meeting since 1920 at the home office 
which has been prepared for the gath- 
efing by decorations which trace the 
company’s development since 1845, and 
by displays of company material. 

The program has been divided into 
two parts. The business meetings will 
begin on June 3, when the General 
Agents’ Association will convene for 
an all-day discussion of the problem of 
agency development. Presiding in the 
morning will be General Agent Frank 
W. Pennell of New York, president of 
the General Agents’ Association. The 
first speaker will be President Chandler 
Bullock, who will extend greetings on 
behalf of the home office. 

Stephen Ireland, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, the second 











Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


A MUTUAL FULL LEVEL PRE- 
MIUM RESERVE COMPANY WRIT- 


ING PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ONLY AND AT ALL AGES (MALE 
AND FEMALE) FROM BIRTH TO 
AGE 65. 


Operates in the East as well as the West: 





Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont lowa 
Massachusetts Nebraska 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

North Dakota 

Seuth Dakota 

California 

Washington 
Oregon 





MEN WHO BELIEVE THEY HAVE 
GENERAL AGENCY QUALIFICA- 
TIONS MAY OBTAIN FULL PAR- 
TICULARS BY ADDRESSING THE 

















AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 








speaker, will open the business of the 
meeting with an address: “Our Agen- 
cy Development—Some Facts’ and 
Some Indications.” Following this talk 
the session will be devoted to a general 
discussion of the problem of recruit- 
ing. 











Endowment 


Life 


Modified Life 





THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





FOUNDED 1850 





THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 


























North Central Round Table 
Meeting at Chicago 


The North Central Round Table meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Association 
met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on May 4. R. C. Budlong, of 
the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Minneapolis, was chair- 
man. Addresses and discussions were 
heard from the following: 





Welcome—C. E. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel, American Life 
Convention Chicago; Sales Contests— 


In Full Regalia or in the Nude, R. B. 


Helser, agency secretary, Yeomen 
Mutual, Des Moines; House Organs— 
A. Scott Anderson, manager service 


division, Equitable of Icwa, Des 
Moines; Helping Agents Use National 
Advertising—Fred Fisher, advertising 
manager, Lincoln National, Fort 
Wayne; Helping with General Agents’ 
Bulletins—John H. McCarroll, advertis- 


ing manager, Bankers Life, Des 
Moines; Direct Mail Advertisinge— 
Homer Buckley, president, Buckley, 


Dement & Co., Chicago. 
Afternoon Session, 2.00 P. M.—Mak- 


ing Direct Mail Pay—Douglas Mur- 
phey, advertising manager, General 
American, St. Louis; Something of 


Interest from Our Experience—(Each 
speaker will present in 3 to 5 minutes 
some idea from his company’s experi- 
ence.) W. T. Plogsterth, sales promo- 
tion manager, Lincoln National, Fort 
Wayne; J. J. Doyle, manager of pub- 
licity, Western and Southern, Cincin- 
nati; Harry V. Wade, assistant to 
president, United Mutual, Indianapolis; 
J. M. Grimes, Jr., assistant advertising 
manager, Bankers Life, Des Moines; 
Alan Beck, advertising manager, Cen- 
tral States, St. Louis; A. W. Barnes, 
advertising manager, Illinois Bankers, 
Monmouth, III. 


Fifty-Five Policies 
Sixty Years in Force 

A recent examination of the records 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany disclosed the fact that in March, 
1935, that company had 55 policies in 
force which had been issued prior to 
1875. The ages of policy owners under 
these policies ranged from 81 to 96 
years. 
Pan-American Appointment 

E. W. Weaver, former cashier of the 
Los Angeles branch office of the Pan- 
American Life, has been appointed 


general agent for the company in that 
city. 
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“I Use It Myself” 


Life insurance will never be 
sold like tenpenny nails, tooth 
paste, soup, or patent medi- 
cine. It will never be wrapped 
up and passed across a counter. 
It will never be displayed in 
store windows or on shelves, 
and no retail clerk will ever 
say to you: “This is a good 
policy. I use it myself!” 











No. Life insurance will never 
be bought that way. Delicate, 
highly specialized, it must be 
sold by men trained to advise 
you about the particular policy 
best suited to your needs. You 
expect counsel when you buy. 
You want to deal with some- 
one in whom you can confide, 
knowing that your confidence 
will be secure. You want 
advice sympathetic with your 
needs. Provident Mutual rep- 
resentatives are ready to give 
you this advice. Consult them 
as you would your doctor or 
your lawyer. Depend on this: 
You may depend on them. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE 
OF PHILADELPHIA—Founded 1865 





The advertising of Provident 
Vutual reflects its pride in the 
character of its agency force. 
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West Coast Life Notes 

The Spring meeting of the Actuarial 
Club of the Pacific States, was held in 
Sacramento, Cal., May 20, 21 and 22. 

R. B. Richardson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Montana Life 
Insurance Company left Los Angeles, 
following a visit to San Francisco, to 
attend the Spring meeting of the 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States in 
Sacramento, Cal., after which he re- 
turned to San Francisco, May 23, to 
resume conference with Ray E. Orth, 
newly appointed general agent for 
Northern California of the company. 


Newton H. Bell, San Francisco life 
underwriter, fellow of the Royal Ge- 
ographical Society and member of the 
faculty of the extension division of the 
University of California, addressed the 
San Francisco Pond of Blue Goose, at 
the regular luncheon meeting held Mon- 
day, May 20. Mr. Bell, speaking on 
“Mussolini and the New Italy,” re- 
viewed his recent trip to Italy and told 
of his audience with the Pope. 


Alexander Z. High, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the San Francisco 
branch office of the Manufacturers’ Life 
Insurance Company, succeeding A. A. 
Johnson, resigned. The appointment is 
effective May 21. 

Mr. High has been in the life insur- 
ance business for the past eight years 
with the Guardian Life at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Offices of the Union Mutual Life of 
Portland, Maine, in San Francisco, 
have been moved to more spacious and 
commodious quarters in the Mills Build- 
ing, according to J. H. Wood, C.L.U., 
Manager. The removal is in line with 
the Pacific Coast expansion program 
of the company. 


George W. Taylor Dies 


After an illness lasting five months 
George W. Taylor, special representa- 
tive and St. Louis general agent of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
died at Barnes Hospital last week. Mr. 
Taylor had been one of the outstanding 
life insurance men of the Middle West 
and was also prominently identified 
with many civic and masonic organiza- 
tions. 

He had been connected with the New 
York Life since 1905 and in addition 


to his company duties was a million- 
dollar producer consistently. 


Indianapolis Life Registers 
Record Week's Production 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 25.—“The week 
ending May 4 was the largest week, 
from the standpoint of new business, 
that we have had since 1931,” said 
E. B. Raub, president of the Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance Company, in com- 
menting on his company’s 1935 experi- 
ence, “Also,” he continued, “our gains 
during the first quarter of this year 
are nearly triple those of a similar 
period in 1934.” 

The outlook for life insurance pro- 
duction is more favorable now than 
it has been at any time in the last 
four years, thinks President Raub, but 
he believes that companies will do 
well to consolidate their gains and keep 
a close watch on the conservation angle 
while not neglecting new business 
production. 

May is President’s Month with the 
Indianapolis Life and the campaign is 
being directed by Agency Secretary 
Doyle Zager in collaboration with 
Superintendent of Agents A. H. Kah- 
ler. Superintendent Kahler has held 
that office only during the past two 
months, but before being placed in 
charge of the company’s agents he was 
an outstanding producer for many 
years and built one of the company’s 
biggest general agencies. 

Also active in the production and 
operation plans of the Indianapolis 
Life is Indiana’s Senator A. L. Port- 
teus, who is a vice-president of the 
company and continues to give that 
post much of his attention, despite the 
demands of his senatorial affiliation. 
He was chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Indiana Senate and, as 
such, was one of the prime movers in 
favor of the model insurance code 
which the Hoosier State adopted on 
March 8&8 of this year. 


British Isles Manager 
30 Years With Canada Life 


J. R. Wandless celebrates this month 
the thirtieth anniversary of his asso- 
ciation with the Canada Life Assurance 
Company. Mr. Wandless joined that 
company in 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed actuary of the British Isles 
Division. In 1919 he became manager, 
which position he has occupied since. 


State Mutual Appointment 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas 
G. Walsh as general agent in its 
Springfield, Mass., office. 
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Anticipates Slight 
Policy Loan Gains 


Much of the current life insurance 
production being put on the books is 
replacement of protection which had 
been permitted to lapse during lean 
years, thinks Maurice Hartwell, secre- 
tary of the Peoples Life of Frankfort, 
Ind. Mr. Hartwell, who also anticipates 
a slight increase in requests for loans 
during the coming three months, points 
out that many companies, including his 
own, have radically reduced the num- 
ber of their agents and that this is sure 
to have some effect on gains in insur- 
ance in force. 

The Peoples Life, says Secretary 
Hartwell, has weeded out of its pro- 
ductions forces nearly 200 men either 
for non-production or for some other 
cause. He feels, however, that work 
now being done to solidfy and direct 
the remainder will have a favorable 
bearing on the company’s 1935 experi- 
ence when the figures for the entire 
year become available. 


As Conditions Look to 
Herbert M. Woollen 


“The renewal situation in life in- 
surance, so far as we are concerned, 
has improved to the point where our 
second-year premium renewal ratio 
is gradually approaching the com- 
pany renewal ratio,” says Herbert 
M. Woollen, president of the Amer- 
ican Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. “Other favor- 
able factors which can be cited,” 
continued Mr. Woollen, “are lessened 
demand for policy loans; repayment 
of policy loans; reduction in termi- 
nations by surrender; falling lapse 
rate; and an increase in insurance 
in force. 

“There are, of course, unfavorable 
lights on the national picture,” said 
the president of the American Cen- 
tral. “Among these may be included 
the potential and not yet evaluated 
effect of artificial stimulation by 
vast governmental expenditures. It 
remains to be seen whether this stim- 
ulation will achieve a permanent 
beneficial result or not, and it is en- 
tirely likely that there will be some 
falling off in life insurance produc- 
tion during the next two months.” 

Despite this, President Woollen 
thinks that companies which concen- 
trate properly on the conservation 
of business and on agency qualifica- 
tion will continue to experience good 
results throughout 1935. 


Production Contest 


Winner in Boston 

David E. Sprague of Auburndale, 
associate state manager of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, at 
Boston was yesterday awarded first 
prize for having written the largest 
volume of new life insurance business 
during national insurance week, cele- 
brated recently. The prize, a white 
gold watch of 20 jewels, valued at $200, 
was presented him at the luncheon 
given the insurance group at the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce under the 
auspices of the General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Life Insurance Association. 

The presentation was made by Paul 
F. Clark, general agent of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company, in 
the presence of about 100 life insurance 
officials and agents. 





Perfect Persistency Records 


Twelve members of the Canada Life 
field organization in the United States 
and Canada, not only wrote a substan- 
tial volume of business in 1933, but 
by giving importance to the matter of 
conservation, have maintained every 
dollar of the business written in force 
on the company’s books to date. 























In the heart of Philadelphia 


. . « socially, commercially, 
geographically. Here a mod- 
ern hotel, world famous for 
its hospitality, its cuisine and 
its generous provision for the 
comfort and the convenience 


of its guests. 
Rates as low as $3.50 


Claude H. Bennett, General Mgr. 


Bellevue Stratford 























Our Fault If They 


Don't Buy Policies 

LAFAYETTE, IND., May 27.—One of 
the arrows pointing to the fact that 
the purchasing power of life insurance 
prospects is greater than it was, is the 
lowered demand for extension notes on 
premiums, according to Fred L. Alex- 
ander, president of the Lafayette Life 
Insurance Company here. 

President Alexander, whose outlook 
on life insurance for the year 1935 is 
decidedly optimistic, also commented 
on the idea expressed in a recent edi- 
torial in The Spectator and said that 
if advertising be responsible for the 
great success of the automobile indus- 
try during the first quarter of this 
year, it means that the man-in-the- 
street has more money to spend now 
than he had formerly. “If the prospect 
buys an automobile, but does not buy 
a life insurance policy, that is our 
fault,” declared Mr. Alexander. 

Touching on the mortgage loan situ- 
ation as it exists in the Lafayette Life, 
President Alexander said that the com- 
pany is fortunate in having all its 
properties on which loans exist within 
a few hours distance of the home office, 
thus permitting maximum of super- 
vision at minimum expense. 


Prospects Secured 
by Novel Plan 

Realizing that exposure to 
people brings new prospects and results 
in new business, members of the Detroit 
branch of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company have set aside a month to be 
known as “Exposure Month.” During 
this period it is the aim of each repre- 
sentative to plan his efforts in the di- 
rection of exposing himself to as many 
new contacts as possible. 


O. W. Carlson 
ls Optimistic 
CHICAGO, May 28—Business 
tions throughout Illinois are definitely 
improving, said Oscar W. Carlson, pres- 
ident of the Reliance Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Illinois which has 
its home office in this city. President 
Carlson told a representative of The 
Spectator that there was, in his opin- 
ion, a revival of confidence in the fu- 
ture of trade and that the life insur- 
ance agents of the territory in which 
his company operates were finding their 
contracts, first, easier to sell; and, sec- 
ond, better welcomed by prospects who 
have become aware, through the depres- 
sion, of the eminent stability of life 
insurance as an institution. 
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Continental Life 
Affairs to Date 


St. Louis, May 28—Interest in the 
future of the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company is running high in life 
insurance circles here ever since Insur- 
ance Superintendent R. Emmet O’Mal- 
ley filed his report on the company’s 
present condition with the Circuit 
Court about a month ago. Being oper- 
ated by the insurance department since 
early last year, the Continental Life 
has not written any business from 
Jan. 2, 1934, on. However, the com- 
pany is permitted to pay death claims 
in full under the court order which 
placed it in the hands of the depart- 
ment and may pay up to 50 per cent 
of other claims. 


In his recent report to the court, 
Superintendent O’Malley showed an al- 
leged deficit of $2,135,000 as between 
liabilities and assets and asked the 
court to direct what disposition should 
be made of the company. The de- 
partment itself made no suggestion, 
apparently preferring to leave that up 
to the court. Just now, the matter is 
under advisement by the Circuit 
Court, and findings may be anticipated 
any day. Coincident with the filing of 
the insurance department’s report, at- 
torneys for Ed Mays, president of the 
Continental, filed a denial. 


Mr. Mays has consistently contended 
that the company is actually solvent 
and that guidance of its affairs should 
be returned to the corporation. He 
is in possession of an order permitting 
him to examine current assets and has 
been engaged in that task. His posi- 
tion is that assets disallowed by the 
department are, in fact, good. Should 
the Circuit Court direct the insurance 
department to effect a sale or rein- 
surance, that might pave the way to 
further court action by Mr. Mays and 
his associates. 


The next probable move is_ that 
when Mr. Mays has completed his cur- 
rent recheck of Continental Life as- 
sets, he will petition the court to re- 
turn the company’s affairs to its offi- 
cers. Though no definite statement 
to that effect has been made by Mr. 
Mays, that would be the indicated 
course should his final summation of 
assets be upheld by the courts. Mean- 
while the entire matter remains in 
Status quo. 





Drinking for Fun 
vs. Oblivion 


Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, in an 
address on Use and Abuse of Alcohol, 
delivered at the recent meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America, empha- 
sized the fact that underwriters do not 
censor individual habits but they do ap- 
praise them. Granting insurance re- 
quires consideration of habits as well | 
as finances and physical condition, all 
three of which alcohol affects. He 
states that the chief use of alcohol is | 
social; that medicinally it is over-rated, 
although it does have medicinal ad- | 
vantages. He then discusses its effect 
on heart, lungs, stomach, liver, kidneys, 
and body tissues and points out that | 
the brain is the tissue more affected | 
than any other. One important job of 
the brain is to keep strict check on 
body functions so they will not exhaust 
themselves. Alcohol may lull this 
brain control into carelessness with re- 
sultant danger to the individual in his 
physical activities. , 

Suspension of judgment is probably 
the greatest of all hazards of alcohol. 
Normal minded drinkers constitute the 
vast majority of alcoholic users. 
Longevity is but slightly affected when 
drinking is merely medicinal, a cocktail 
before dinner, a night cap before re- | 


tiring, or a convivial drink with a 
friend. Psychopathic drinking is ab- | 
normal. Partly it is a craving, partly | 


an inability to resist. 

When liquor is drunk for fun and 
relaxation and the desire for good fel- | 
lowship, it is a normal minded desire. | 
When liquor is drunk for forgetfulness 
and oblivion, for solitude and brood- | 
ing, it is abnormal. Drinking that 
starts normal mindedly may jump the | 
bounds by abuse and over-use and then | 
a drinker takes his chances as to what 
happens by way of injury, exposure 
and social complications because good 
judgment is suspended. 


Add Goofy Statistics 


Recently published statistics indicate 
that 40 billion people have lived and 
died since the aawn of recorded nis- 
tory, figured at 6000 years ago, and 
this showed that that meant there were 
only 20 dead for each person alive to- 
day. An alert life agent-actuary of our 
acquaintance who specializes in annui- 
ties is going around trying to convince 
his prospects that this gives him a | 
20-to-1 shot to live to the age of 6000. | 





| half a_ million 


AS | LIVE 


By FrRANK ELLINGTON 


AM not inviting the attention of the 

members of the Frontier Safety 
Committee to the story in Collier’s 
last week’s issue (June 1) by Arthur 
“Bugs” Baer, titled “Helping Corny,” 
unless some of the circle might not like 
to see Corny begin his business career 
as a life insurance salesman with a 
in six months and 
through successive stages take up boot- 
legging, murder (alleged), selling 
bonds, etc., ete. The fact that the story 
was written in such a broad vein of 


| humor, the kind of humor that is ex- 


pected of Mr. Baer by his nationally 
interested “family of readers,” robs the 
joke of its sting. The author, in this 
particular story, was merely coining 
phrases at a rate which, if duplicated 
in currency at Washington, would have 
made the Patman and other greenback 
advocates turn green with envy. 


os »* 


UT the fact that Corny could pile 

up in paid-for life insurance writ- 
ings a total of $500,000 within six 
months by selling wealthy relatives— 
of which he was richly endowed—and 
thus be publicly recognized by the pres- 
ident of the company as America’s 
greatest life insurance salesman brings 
up a point. Why allow exactly this 
situation to exist? 


. + * 


GREAT deal has been done to 

eliminate the part-timers. Have 
a try at the short-timers. By this I 
don’t mean the really earnest and 
potentially capable man, but those fel- 
lows who, by their social background, 
obtain a contract from an always hard- 
working manager and sell as far as 
their aunts, uncles and cousins will go, 
thereby defrauding the career man of 
potential commissions. 


e 2 6 


T is possible to defend this practice, 

even. A good many sincere life in- 
surance men might argue that the half 
a million sold represented a half a 
million of insurance which would do 
the family good in untold ways and 
which might not have been sold other- 
wise. The only answer to all such 
points of view is that the present emi- 
nence and past progress of life insur- 
ance has rested very largely upon the 
able shoulders of the permanent life 
agent. 
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F. W. Koeckert Heads 
National Fire Board 
President Koop Ends Two Years’ 


Service at Annual Meeting in 


New York 





Seldom has been seen a more sub- 
stantial-looking group of business men 
than the executives of 197 member 
companies gathered last week in the 
Sert Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York, for the sixty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. High-spotting 
a notable convention were: the presi- 
dential address of William H. Koop, 
president of the Great American, which 
is given elsewhere in this issue of The 
Spectator; the election of F. W. 
Koeckert, board vice-president and 
United States manager of the Com- 
mercial Union, as president for 1935-6, 
and the hearty tribute to Wilbur E. 
Mallalieu, connected with the national 
board for 35 years and for 25 years 
its general manager. 

The unanimous election of the slate 
presented by George G. Bulkley, presi- 
dent of the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
as chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, brought as Mr. Koeckert’s suc- 
cessor in the board’s vice-presidency 
Paul B. Sommers, president of the 
American of Newark and chairman of 
the board’s executive committee. Other 
officers were reelected as follows: Sec- 
retary, Sumner Ballard, president of 
the International of New York; trea- 
surer, Bernard M. Culver, president of 
the America Fore group; general man- 
ager, W. E. Mallalieu, and assistant 
general manager, Charles H. Lum. 

The elections also include five mem- 
bers of the executive committee to re- 
place five whose three-year terms had 
expired, the new members being: F. B. 
Luce, vice-president of the Providence 
Washington; John R. Cooney, president 
of the Firemen’s of Newark; John H. 
Vreeland, United States manager of 
th€ Scottish Union & National; Gus- 
tavus Remak, Jr., president of the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and Everett W. Nourse, 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance. Esmond Ewing, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Travelers 
Fire, was elected an executive com- 


mittee member for one year, to fill the 








F. W. KOECKERT 


unexpired term of the late Robert H. 
Williams, of the same company. 

After welcoming the representatives 
of the state insurance department and 
other guests and before reading his 
own address, President Koop, who that 
day ended his second term, called for 
the reading of the committee reports, 
most of which are summarized on other 
pages of The Spectator. During the 
reading of the presidential address, the 
chair was occupied by John C. Hard- 
ing, vice-president and Western man- 
ager of the Springfield Fire & Marine; 
some minutes earlier, while one or two 
committee reports were being pre- 
sented, President Koop relinquished the 
chair to W. Ross McCain, president of 
the Aetna of Hartford. 

The finance committee reported that 
the net fire premium receipts of the 
member companies for 1934 available 
for assessment were approximately 
$385,000,000, and its recommendations 
as to assessments on that basis were 
unanimously approved, as follows: For 
the general fund, one-twelfth of one 
percent of net fire premiums (com- 
pared with one-fourteenth of one per 
cent a year ago); for committee on 
laws, one-twenty-sixth of one per cent 
of fire, tornado and automobile (other 
than fire) premiums, and for the com- 
mittee on incendiarism and arson, one- 
seventh of one per cent of fire pre- 
miums. The last two assessments were 
the same percentage as a year ago. 

Twice during the meeting the mem- 

(Concluded on page 22) 





Companies Rebuffed In 


“Missouri Compromise” 


Amended Petition Thrown Out 
by Judge; Impounded Pre- 
mium Ordered Distributed 


St. Louris, May 27—The attempt to 
effect a compromise settlement of the 
Missouri rate case of the fire insurance 
companies failed last week when Cir- 
cuit Judge Sevier, at Jefferson City, 
threw an amended petition of 73 stock 
fire insurance carriers out of court. 

Hard on the heels of this action, 
Judge Sevier ordered that $1,750,000 
collected under rate increases and inm- 
pounded with the courts should at once 
be disbursed among policyholders in 
Missouri. 

The dismissal of the amendment and 


the decision with regard to the $1,7590,- | 
000 were hard blows to the companies. | 
R. J. Folonie of Chicago, chief counsel | 


for the fire carriers, and other attor- 
neys were in court to file the amended 
petition for the companies, based on an 
agreement with Superintendent of In- 
surance O’Malley and drawn to replace 
an earlier petition asking a review of 
the reasonableness of the order of 
May, 1930, denying a rate increase of 
16 2/3 per cent. Counsel for the com- 
panies had intended to ask for an 
order which would bring a rate in- 


crease of 13.3 per cent and would dis- | 


tribute the impounded funds of $1,750,- 
000 on the basis of four-fifths to the 
companies and one-fifth to policyhold- 
ers. The decision of Judge Sevier, 
throwing the petition out and ordering 
the payment of the funds, puts the 73 
companies in a bad position. 

It had been hoped by counsel for the 
stock fire insurance carriers that the 
petition would be granted in the Jeffer- 
son City Circuit Court and that this 
would then form a precedent for im- 
mediate subsequent action in the cases 
of 137 fire companies which are before 
three Federal judges in Kansas City. 

In the Kansas City cases nearly 
$9,000,000 paid under rate increases 
had been impounded, and the compa- 
nies intended to ask for a division of 
this on an 80-20 basis which would 
have given the companies $8,600,000 
with $2,150,000 going to policyholders. 

Governor Park of Missouri has de- 
nied that he approved the agreement 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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|.U.B. and Agents 


Reach Agreement 


Minor Matters Ironed Out As 
Conferences Are Resumed; 
Rate Problems Are Deferred 


In three of the four recommenda- 
tions which the special committee of 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board has 
agreed to make to the board’s govern- 
ing committee as a result of the meet- 
ing last Friday with the agents’ com- 
mittee, the main verbs are “retain,” 
“continue” and “be reaffirmed.” Thus 
the chief result of the conference— 
which is certainly welcome as strength- 
ening cooperation between the com- 
panies and the agents—appears to be 
that the agents are just holding their 
own. The important questions concern- 
ing rates were left to a later meeting. 

The statement given out on Monday 
jointly by John R. Dumont, manager 
of the I. U. B., and Walter H. Bennett, 
general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, besides 
listing those present and commenting 
briefly on the results, says: 

“The agents presented a list of rec- 
ommendations which were all given 
earnest consideration, as a result of 
which the I. U. B. committee has agreed 
to recommend to its governing board 


several of these suggestions, all of 
which look to the protection of the 
local operations of the agents. These 


recommendations are as follows: 

“1. That the I. U. B. retain its pres- 
ent rule requiring a minimum of five 
or more locations to qualify. 

“2. That it will continue the applica- 
tion of the principle that reporting 
forms should only be used for the pur- 
pose of insuring fluctuating values. 

“3. That underlying policies must be 
issued in each state where there are 
any values under these reporting forms. 

“4. That the right of the agent to 
his overwriting commissions be reaf- 
firmed.” 

The agents’ committee consisted of: 
Kenneth H. Bair, of Greensburg, Pa., 
chairman; Archibald J. Smith, of New 
York, and Lyman Drake, of Chicago, 
and the agents were further repre- 
sented by E. J. Cole, of Fall River, 
president of the national association; 
Mr. Bennett, and J. B. Miller, as- 
sistant secretary of the association. 
The I. U. B. committee was composed 
of: H. V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Company, chairman; 
Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
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Fire Examiners Choose 
L. H. Sturgis President 

L. H. Sturgis, of the Royal Exchange, 
was elected president of the Fire In- 
surance Examiners Association at its 
annual meeting recently at Schwartz’s 
Restaurant, New York. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, J. A. 
Stafford, of the Franklin; secretary, 
E. O. Zorn, of the Yorkshire; record- 
ing secretary, W. F. Moore, of the 
North British & Mercantile, and trea- 
surer, W. Cuddy, of the Commercial 


Union. Nick Kenny and his four radio 
entertainers provided song-and-dance 
numbers. 





Joint Committee Rules 
On Electric News Signs 

“The writing of neon signs, street 
clocks and automatic electric signs for 
publishing of news, while in use as 
such, under a marine or inland marine 
policy,” is allowed “pending further 
study” by an amendment to Interpre- 
tative Bulletin No. 3, just made by the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint, which remarks that the sub- 
ject of neon signs, etc., was not treated 
in the nation-wide definition and in- 
terpretation. 








ance Executives Association; John C. 
Harding, Western manager of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine; Vincent L. 
Gallagher, secretary of the America 
Fore group; J. M. Waller, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Insurance Company, 
and Mr. Dumont. 

In commenting upon the recommen- 
dations “assurance was given that no 
change was contemplated in the pres- 
ent rule requiring at least five loca- 
tions.” The second suggestion brought 
up the matter of publicity recently 
given to the inclusion of lumber sheds 
in the rating of lumber in yards. The 
company committee explained that 
“these small sheds have always been 
included in every retail lumber sched- 
ule put out by the local rating bureaus 
and was in accordance with the long- 
established practice of the business.” 
Referring to the third recommendation, 
it was brought out “that in practically 
every state it is necessary to issue un- 
derlying policies and that this is being 
done by the companies writing this 
business.” As to overwriting commis- 
sions, “in view of the fact that the 
I. U. B. is not an underwriting pool 
and has nothing to do with the writing 
of the policies or collection of pre- 
miums, it was pointed out that the pay- 
ment of commissions was not a matter 


Adjustment Bureau 
In Need of Patronage 


President Haid Reports at Annual 
Meeting; Officers Re-elected, 
With T. J. Irvine New Director 





Since increased losses are not desir- 
able, increased participation is needed 
by the Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., to bring it up to a fully 
paying basis, it was stated by the bu- 
reau’s president, Paul L. Haid, in his 
report, the reading of which featured 
the bureau’s annual meeting last week 
following the national board conven- 
tion in New York. All officers were re- 
elected, and T. J. Irvine, United States 
manager of the Phoenix Assurance, was 
elected a director in place of Percival 
Beresford, who lately retired as Phoe- 
nix manager. ‘ 

Besides Mr. Haid, the officers reelect- 
ed were: Vice-president, Harold War- 
ner, United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups; secretary, W. 
E. Hill, and treasurer, N. B. Bassett. 
George W. Lilly continued as general 


manager. Eight directors, whose terms 
expired, were reelected, as follows: 
Sumner Ballard, Richard M. Bissell, 


Ray Decker, Otho E. Lane, John O. 
Platt, William R. Prescott, Cecil F. 
Shallcross and Henry J. Wyatt. 

While Vice-president Warner took the 
chair, President Haid read his report 
of the year’s activities. Losses in the 
first quarter of 1935 showed, he said, 
a 19.6 per cent decline compared with 
the total for the same quarter last year. 
He stated that since May 1 the bu- 
reau’s services had been charged for 
on the basis of the actual time involved 
and that regular adjustments were bet- 
ter than the free-lance variety. He 
told of the change in management on 
the Pacific Coast since the beginning 
of this year, with what is expected to 
be an annual saving of $15,000. In con- 
cluding, Mr. Haid said that the bureau 
had been in the red the past three 
years, that there had been a reduction 
of personnel and an elimination of of- 
fices in the effort to economize, but 
that an increase of 5 to 10 per cent 
in patronage was essential. 








over which the I. U. B. had any direct 
supervision or jurisdiction, but that 
this is solely a company function. All 
of the company members present were 
very insistent that the payment of over- 
writing commissions is being carefully 
carried out.” 
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F. W. Koeckert Heads 
Fire Board 


(Concluded from page 20) 


National 


bers rose as one man: once in honor 
of the member-company executives who 
had died during the preceding 12 
months and once in honor of General 
Manager Mallalieu, to whom indeed the 
day brought a succession of tributes. 
When new business was called for, 
James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire and past president of 
the national board, was given the floor 
and told of his quarter-century of 
happy and helpful association with Mr. 
Mallalieu, whose exceptional memory 
and abiding fidelity he praised. Then 
President Koeckert, as one of his first 
official acts, read a resolution saying 
of Mr. Mallalieu that “his devotion to 
the interests of the board during the 
entire period of his association with it, 
his disregard of the limitations of time 
and of outside occupations, his unwaver- 
ing loyalty to the institution of stock 
fire insurance, his tact in dealing with 
those outside the industry itself but 
whose duties bring them into contact 
with the business, his marked ability 
in fulfilling his executive obligations 
and his willingness to serve each indi- 
vidual member of the board in every 
legitimate way, are among his outstand- 
ing characteristics,” and consequently 
it was moved: “That the members here 
present rise in acknowledgment of the 
great service he has rendered to the 
board and as an evidence of their hope 
that he may long be spared to continue 
the work in which he is so vitally in- 
terested.” 

Mr. Mallalieu, obviously much moved, 
spoke of the memories crowding upon 
him and, naming over the presidents 
with whom he had served, exclaimed: 
“What a galaxy of stars you have had 
at the head of this organization! Next 
to my family comes the national board, 
to which I hope to give yet a few more 
vears in striving to make it bigger and 
better. What I have done I could not 
have done alone; it is due to your help 
and to that splendid staff gathered at 
headquarters.” 

But, for Mr. Mallalieu, the end was 
not yet. The National Board Day Din- 
ner, which brought together about 250 
executives at the Hotel Pierre that 
Thursday evening, was in his honor. 
B. M. Culver, national board treasurer, 


was toastmaster, introducing as the 


evening’s speakers President Koeckert, 
John Kenlon, retired chief of the New 
York fire department; Louis H. Pink, 


New York State superintendent of in- 
surance, and Harold Warner, chairman 
of the entertainment committee. All 
joined in honoring the board’s general 
manager, who in gratefully responding 
suggested that now is an excellent time 
for stock companies, both fire and cas- 
ualty, to work more closely together. 
The excellent professional entertain- 
ment, including solo dances, vocal and 
orchestral music, and sleight-of-hand, 
was arranged by Mr. Warner, who also 
contributed two much-applauded reci- 
tations of verse. 


Executive Changes 
Assessment Dates 


Vision of the 314 employees of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
in New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, all cooperating heartily to further 
its activities, was given in the execu- 
tive committee’s report read at the 
annual meeting by Paul B. Sommers, 
president of the American of Newark. 
He noted the value of the board’s mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in which Fe is 
national councillor for the board, and 
then outlined the executive committee’s 
action on various assessments, as fol- 
lows: Because of objection raised by 
two companies, the actuarial bureau 
assessment was referred to the actu- 
arial bureau committee; for the general, 
law and arson assessments, it was 
decided that each insurance company 
group might submit a consolidated re- 
port of premium income for the group 
members; concerning payment of as- 
sessments, that for the actuarial bureau 
is to be paid in two equal installments 
on or before Jan. 2 and July 1, while 
those for the general fund and the law 
and arson committees are to be paid 
before June 1 and Dec. 1 of each year. 


Fewer Loss Reports 
Filed Last Year 

Fewer loss reports, with a lower loss 
total, were filed for 1934 than for 1933, 
according to the actuarial bureau com- 
mittee’s report, read at the annual meet- 
ing last week by F. A. Christensen, of 
the America Fore companies, in place 
of the committee chairman, R. R. Mar- 
tin. In 18 states the paid fire losses 
are reported to the fire marshals 
through the board instead of by each 
company, that being one of several ad- 
vantages of the system, it was pointed 
out. The Loss Information Service has 
experienced a steadily increasing 





—— 


demand for its reports, of which 820, 
757 have been furnished to subscribers 
between its establishment in January, 
1919, and May 1, 1935. The actuarial 
bureau now comprises 206 companies, 
of which 181 are national board mem- 
bers; the staff numbers 148, or 34 fewer 
than a year ago. 


Fires and False Alarms 
Both Increase in 1934 


“The ebb tide in fire destruction is 
approaching, beyond which we cannot 
expect material improvement,” accord- 
ing to the report of the national board’s 
committee on statistics and origin of 
fires. While 1934 showed a decrease 
in total loss and average loss per fire, 
as compared with 1933, the number of 
fires increased 9.62 per cent to 7.18 
fires per thousand population. Probably 
the most disturbing feature of the re- 
port, which was read by General Man- 
ager Mallalieu, was the rise in false 
alarms from 20.26 per cent in 1933 to 
24.82 per cent in 1934. In 1934 about 
12% per cent of the losses were not 
covered by insurance, compared with 
about 9 per cent in the two years pre- 
ceding. Further, “cities whose losses 
exceeded $5 per capita totaled 20, 
doubling in number the 1933 group.” 


Year Shows Less Arson 
and More Prosecutions 


Many “human interest stories” were 
given or suggested in the report of the 
national board’s committee on _ in- 
cendiarism and arson, read at the 
annual meeting by the committee’s 
chairman, Harold Warner, of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups. The past year was 
marked by a decrease in the crime of 
arson and at the same time by many 
notable prosecutions. The board’s arson 
department lost eight men during the 
year, but was reported to be fully 
equipped for efficient work. Indeed, 
after Mr. Warner’s reading of the re- 
port, John O. Platt, of the North Amer- 
ica, rose to pay special tribute to the 
work of A. Bruce Bielaski and his 
associates. During the past year the 
Model Arson Law was adopted by 
Wyoming, West Virginia, Vermont and 
Kansas, being now used by 34 states. 
Besides numerous more or less novel 
cases of arson described in the report, 
there were several cases where libel 
suits against the board were dismissed 
on their merits. 
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Board Law Committee 


Watched 63 Sessions 


Short though the report was of the 
law committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, read last week 
at the annual meeting by Gustavus 
Remak, Jr., of Philadelphia, it called 
forth—more than any other—expres- 
sions of appreciation of the committee 
members’ cooperation, by its chairman, 
F. C. White, of Hartford; of Chairman 
White, by Mr. Remak, and of the work 
of the whole committee, by Otho E. 
Lane, of Philadelphia. While the past 
fiscal year brought no important fire- 
insurance litigation, according to the 
committee, it was necessary to watch 46 
regular and 16 special legislative ses- 
sions, which with the regular session 

é@of Congress make a total of 63. Com- 
paratively few of the measures opposed 
by the committee were enacted into law. 
In general the proposed legislation re- 
sulted from the depression and, besides 
increasing taxation, its effect would 
have been, according to the committee, 
“to minimize the authority and respon- 
sibility of company officials, increase 
political control, create uncertainty as 
to our contractual obligations, and les- 
sen our investment opportunities.” The 
proposed increases in taxation on the 
insurance business were attributed to 
the governmental need for money plus 
the political expediency of indirect as 
against direct taxation. 


Fire Prevention Publicity 
Pushed by Committee 


So much activity was summarized in 
the report of the national board’s com- 
mittee on public relations that it is 
hard to summarize the report, which 
was read at the annual meeting by Gen- 
eral Manager Mallalieu in the absence 
of the committee chairman, George C. 
Long, Jr., of Hartford. Fire preven- 
tion methods and the virtues of stock 
company insurance were the two chief 
hammered into the _ public 
through speeches, the distribution of 
(two and a half million 
pieces for Fire Prevention Week alone), 
Mr. Mallalieu’s ad- 
America,” de- 


subjects 
literature 


and other means. 
“Partners in 
livered at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men at 
Los Angeles, received wide publicity. 
A self-inspection blank for schools, de- 
vised by the board’s engineering depart- 
ment, has been adopted in more than 
600 communities. Many organizations 
all over the country joined in observing 


dress on 
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Fire Prevention Week. Of special in- 
terest to agents were two booklets, 
“Your Agent—Your Friend” and 
“What Buying Fire Insurance on a 
‘Price’ Basis Really Means.” The com- 
mittee, in conclusion, stressed the de- 
sirability of “a closer contact between 
stock company fire insurance as exem- 
plified in National Board membership 
and all forms of organized business 
throughout the country.” 
priation for advertising would, it was 
recognized, increase that contact. 


Engineering Body 
Cuts Fire Hazards 


In the absence of Chairman John F. 
Gilliams, of the Camden Fire, the re- 
port of the national board’s committee 
on fire prevention and engineering 
standards was read by Elliott Middle- 
ton, of the Sun. In summing up, it said 
that “the activities of the committee 
have resulted in improvements in the 
fire fighting facilities of cities, that 
water supplies are more adequate and 
distribution systems strengthened, that 
fire department equipment has_ been 
greatly improved and more effectively 
used, that fire alarm systems give more 
efficient service, and that the prepara- 
tion and distribution of suggested reg- 
ulations covering the installation and 
use of hazardous and protective devices 
have lessened the fire hazards.” The 
use of the Standard Grading Schedule 
is now general in nearly all the states. 
Close cooperation with the National 
Fire Protection Association and other 
organizations was reported. 


Building Code 
Used by Many 


Continually 
the national board’s building code was 
reported by the committee on construc- 
tion of buildings through its chairman, 
Victor Roth, of the Security of New 
Haven. Besides several hundred other 
pieces of literature, 3 


2739 copies of the 
building code were distributed during 
the 


spreading influence of 


year. 


Paul B. Sommers Also 
Reports Adjustments 


In addition to reporting for the 
executive committee and acknowledging 
his election as vice-president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


Paul B. Sommers, of the American, 
read the report of the committee on 
adjustments. 


An appro- | 





SMOKE 


By Gene RogscH 


ACTORS indicating a return to more 

normal business conditions through- 
out the country are not wanting. From 
the insurance standpoint, investments 
have been stabilized, mortgage loan in- 
terest payments are once again being 
faithfully made and a certain “easing” 
in the granting of mortgage loans is 
apparent. Also, property insurance pre- 
miums are showing a healthy increase 
with a current decline in the amount 
of such premiums earned but 
than 90 days overdue. 


more 


ORE significant of a civic frame 

of mind, however, than all these 
considerations which delight the econo- 
mist and the politician, is the fact that 
the banners of conventions are again 
being flaunted to the breeze. During the 
heyday of the speculative era, the whole 
If it 
be true of Europeans that where two 
of them get together there is an in- 
trigue, it was certainly true of the 
United States that when several of its 
citizens began talking 


country went convention crazy. 


among them- 
selves the result was apt to be a con- 
vention. Then “came a frost, a kill- 
ing frost,” and the badge of the con- 
ventioneer vanished from city streets. 


HAT lying 
around the corner waiting for busi- 


conventions were only 
ness to pick up seemed obvious to me 
in St. Louis one day last week when I 
discovered that 11 conventions were in 
town. Stock exchange men, dentists, 
advertising men, etc., were among those 
engaged in being alternately serious 
and convivial. Insurance, mark me, will 
soon return to its own along this line 
and will anon compete for the title of 
“business most likely to convene.” Why 
not? Agencywise the need and the 
benefits are granted. 


cooperation is 


Companywise, 
abetted. Civiewise, 
money begins to circulate more freely 
and the impression soon gets around 
that once more “all’s right with the 
world.” That alone is worth foster- 
ing, even if it takes the wear and tear 
of conventions to accomplish it! 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS DISAGREE 
ON CLAIM TO EXPIRATIONS 


It’s always curious and sometimes 
amusing to see facing in opposite di- 
rections two people who, one might 
think, had the same point of view. In- 
surance agents and insurance brokers 
are both insurance middlemen, but since 
the opinion given by former Superin- 
tendent William H. Hotchkiss on the 
dispute between the Insurance Company 
of North America and its former 
agents, Hooper & McDaniel, touching 
especially on the ownership of expira- 
tions, we find the brokers complacently 
pleased with the decision and the agents 
convinced that the opinion is so far 
from right that it will not be sustained 
on appeal. 

Called upon to show ground for the 
faith that is in them, the agent says 
that “we have always claimed, and the 
courts have upheld us, that expirations 
belong to the agent placing the busi- 
ness, but this decision would prevent 
us from going out and soliciting expira- 
tions. And often our only profit is in 
those expirations.” The broker says: 
“In centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis and San Francisco, 
where brokers do most of the business, 
they decide what company shall take the 
line and their placers look for agents 
representing that company. An agent 
is sought out merely for the company 
he represents. How can one who does 
as little as the agent to place the busi- 
ness with a particular company claim 
to own the expiration on that business?” 

More than 15 years ago when the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents met in Louisville, Ky., they 
resolved that “the expirations of fire 
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and casualty insurance belong to the 
agent who placed the business on the 
books of such companies.” Further, the 
association pledged its membership “to 
refrain from soliciting any expiration 
given to them by companies in viola- 
tion of the rights of agents to own and 
control the expirations of business 
placed on the books of any such com- 
pany by a retiring agent.” 

The courts have not been very help- 
ful in settling this dispute, which finds 
the brokers aligned more or less with 
the companies. There have _ been 
judicial decisions favoring now one, now 
the other side, but generally if the ex- 
pirations were declared the property 
of the company it was because the agent 
had been negligent in accounting for 
his premiums or in some other way 
could not appear with a clean bill of 
financial health. When the opinion of 
Mr. Hotchkiss has been confirmed by 
the New York Supreme Court and the 
lawyers for the agency have appealed, 
then a more definite and more authorita- 
tive judgment may be expected. 

What does it all come down to? These 
expirations are like the renewals of 
the life-insurance agent, except that the 
latter is generally servicing an old, con- 
tinuing contract, not renewing one that 
has expired. Unless the life man is 
unusually conscientious and energetic, 
the amount of servicing that he does 
may not exceed a printed or engraved 
card when the policyholder’s birthday 
round. In such cases his re- 
newal income is rightly regarded as 
being justified only as part of the 
original commission deferred—if justi- 


comes 


Boston - 


Atlanta 


— 


fied at all. So with the agent in prop- 
erty inmsurance—his basic claim to 
expiration income depends upon whether 
he was originally responsible for plac- 
ing that line with that company. When 
he places that insurance he puts a little 
of himself into it—that gives him a 
claim on it which he can later sell to 
another agent. 

But it is not likely that companies, 
agents and brokers will soon agree as 
to who owns what. There is too much 
of each claiming his own, too little calm 
analysis. The appeal of the Hooper- 
McDaniel case may throw light where, 
to use once more the well-worn meta- 
phor, there has been rather too much 
heat. 


C. A. Nottingham Heads 
National Auto Assn. 


A number of reports, including one 
from the special committee on finance 
which announced continued 
progress, were presented at the annual 
meeting of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association, held last 
week in the rooms of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association, New York City. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed as follows: 


business 


President, C. A. Nottingham, assis- 
tant United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups, who moved up 
from the vice-presidency; vice-presi- 
dent, C. C. Hanna, manager of the 
eastern department of the Fireman’s 
Fund at Boston; treasurer, C. E. Case, 
assistant United States manager, North 
3ritish & Mercantile, who was re-elect- 
ed. Of the association’s 174 member 
companies, 135 were represented at the 
meeting by voting members. 


Fire - Automobile - Marine - Casualty - Fidelity - Surets 


Permanence 
Stability 
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Compensation Pool To 


Take Assigned Risks 


Twenty-five Members of National 
Bureau Organize to Share the 
Undesirable Lines of Business 


The Assigned Risk Pool, comprising 
25 member companies of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers which transact 85 per cent of 
the workmen’s compensation insurance 
business written by bureau members, 
has been fully organized, it was an- 
nounced last week by the board of gov- 
ernors of the pool. James M. Haines, 
general attorney for the London Guar- 
antee & Accident and the Phoenix As- 
surance group, is chairman, and William 
Leslie, associate general manager of 
the National Bureau, vice-chairmen. 

Although membership is restricted to 
member stock companies of the Nation- 
al Bureau, the pool is not a bureau en- 
terprise. Management of the pool will 
be under the direction of a board of 
seven governors, including Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, Continental] Casualty, 
Fidelity & Casualty, London Guarantee 
& Accident, Maryland Casualty, Trav- 
elers, and United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 

The purpose of the pool, according 
to its articles of agreement, is to pro- 
tect member companies from the ex- 
traordinary hazards involved in carry- 
ing compensation risks assigned to them 
by State authorities under the provi- 
sions of voluntary plans for the assign- 
ment of otherwise uninsurable risks. 
Any such risks assigned to and ac- 
cepted by members of the pool will here- 
after be insured by member companies. 

Officers of the pool will endeavor to 
arrange with the administrators of all 
voluntary plans coming within the 
scope of the articles of agreement to 
assign risks intended for members 
through the pool as representative. A 
company qualifying by its organization 
and servicing facilities in the territory 
where the risk is situated will then be 
selected by the pool and instructed to 
issue a policy and service the risk. For 
this the carrier will receive a percent- 
age of the premium, the remainder be- 
ing deposited with the pool. 

Objection to this organization was 
voiced by Cruger Smith of the Dallas 
local agency of Craddock & Smith, in 
reporting as chairman of the casualty 
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and surety committee of the Texas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting of the organization at 
Galveston. The unwillingness of Texas 
agents to subscribe to the theory of a 
commission contribution to loss cost 
was also pointed out by Chairman 
Smith in referring to official notifica- 
tion by the National Bureau that the 
companies have advised that they can- 
not continue to write compensation in- 
surance with inadequate allowance for 
loss and loss expense. 

“It is conceivable,” said Mr. Smith, 
“that other industries, awakened to the 
lack of difficulty of assureds operating 
under this plan, will immediately shift 
their obligations to the carriers under 
this assigned risk plan. These assured 
have no obligation to control accident 
cost. This cost will continue to mount, 
the risk will have to be pooled by the 
carriers, and the general rate burden 
will increase until something else is 
done about it. In the meantime the 
pool has been formed, which is so strong 
in the premium volume gathered in by 
this method that agents can never 
again have the opportunity of earning 
on this class of business. * * * The 
obligation of servicing this class of 
business rests directly upon the shoul- 
ders of the agency staff, and until this 
obligation is conscientiously undertaken 
no sound solution of this problem can 
be found.” 


Ohio Enacts Motorists’ Law 

A motorists’ financial responsibility 
law, with liability limits of $5,000-$10,- 
000 and $1,000 property damage, has 
been signed by the Governor of Ohio. 
He has also signed a bill requiring 
busses to be equipped throughout with 
safety glass after Jan. 1, 1936. 


Casualty Actuaries 
Meet at Briarcliff 


Presidential Address of Winfield 
Greene Suggests Workmen's 
Compensation Reforms 


BY A STAFF WRITER 


Within a perfect natural setting, with 
the lordly Hudson moving quietly past 
and the rolling Westchester hills slop- 
ing down to the river, the Casualty 
Actuarial Society held its annual spring 
meeting. The Briarcliff Lodge Hotel, 
Briarcliff Manor, on Friday, May 24, 
was an ideal retreat for the one-day 
session of this 21-year-old society which 
has built up within a brief period a 
tradition of substantial progress in af- 
fairs actuarial. 

A reason for the society’s present 
status in this field may be noted in 
the program devised for the session and 
in the subjects thoroughly discussed by 
the 65 members present, concerning 
three important developments of mod- 
ern insurance—workmen’s compensa- 
tion, accident and health, and social 
insurance. 

In his opening address, President 
Winfield W. Greene, vice-president and 
secretary of the General Reinsurance 
Corporation, presented a constructive 
paper on handling difficulties connected 
with workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. The chief trouble with work- 
men’s compensation, he declared, lies 
in the operating plan of the stock car- 
riers. This plan has broken down 
badly, not only because it carries an 
acquisition cost which is higher than 
is economically justified, at least for 
fair-sized risks, but also because it pro- 
vides no way whereby a company whose 
aggregate loss and expense costs are 
less than the average may share the 
resultant saving with its assured, either 
through rate reduction or by way of a 
dividend. In suggesting a means of im- 
proving the situation, Mr. Greene of- 
fered the following: adoption of the 
participating plan by the stock com- 
panies, drastic reduction of the acqui- 
sition cost, and a safety margin in the 
for all well-managed carriers 
which would induce less frequent and 
frenzied manual rate changes. 

In addition to President Greene’s ad- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Inflation's Effect 
on Casualty Lines 


Not a few 


whose blue chips are on inflation to 


casualty companies, 
turn up before the end of the year, are 
dismaying their agents by accepting 
workmen’s compensation risks in job 
lots and turning thumbs down on auto- 
mobile liability business. The proce- 
dure is confusing in view of the fact 
that up to 10 months ago a compensa- 
tion risk was as unwanted as your 
neighbor’s dog, and the subject of cut- 
rate competition in automobile lines 
virtually a psychosis. An answer to 
the paradox is that increased payrolls 
and the consequent desirability to 
full-time pay as against 

benefits plus a_ fixed 


workers of 
compensation 
scale of benefits in most states makes 
compensation insurance during infla- 
tion a shade safer than most other 
lines. 

Sympathetic jurors in handing down 
judgments in automobile or other public 
liability lines are likely to work faster 
than legislatures in adjusting values to 
the scale of inflation. Hence, if infla- 
tion really comes, a constantly swiften- 
ing retreat from public liability lines is 


expected, 


Growing Pains of the 
Commercial A & H Line 

Every major development in the af- 
fairs of men proceeds step by step, aris- 
ing from slight causes and gathering 
momentum. Insurancewise, such a de- 
velopment has been that of commercial 
accident and health policies. The mo- 
mentum was contributed by the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters and more recently by 
the various accident and health clubs, 
notably that of New York with its im- 
pressive sales congress of April. A 
great deal of interest has been aroused 
in this cousin of the casualty line. 

At the spring meeting of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society last week at 
Briarcliff Manor, a factual study 9f the 
recent history of this form of insur- 
by Ward Van 
Buren Hart, assistant actuary of the 
General Life. 


ance was presented 
Connecticut Prefacing 
his thesis with the desire to avoid con- 
troversy, Mr. Hart none the less gives 
an honest analysis of the previous and 
current situation in this field. The 
ensuing comment is largely based upon 
his authoritative discussion. 

During the first 30 years of the twen- 
tieth century, the history of accident 
and health insurance was largely one 


of continuous liberalization of benefits 
with practically no increases in rates. 
The history of the past five years, on 
the other hand, has been one of restric- 
tion of benefits and increase of rates. 
For this phenomenon there have been 
various and important reasons. 


Influence of 
The Motor Age 


In the years prior to 1922, the busi- 
ness was largely one of competition, of 
the kind that may be described, none 
too politely, as cut-throat. This com- 
petition waxed keen, and there was an 
almost merry disregard of caution in 
of rates and benefits. 
were slim, but 
enough. Until, that is, the increasing 
popularity of the automobile. The 
“Sunday driver” was not so omnipres- 


the control 


Profits satisfactory 


ent a creature during the early twen- 
ties as he is today, yet the idea was 
not long in germinating in the minds 
of the white-collar class who could af- 
ford the luxury of a car. Conse- 
quently, as the number of motorists 
increased and cars began to clutter up 
the highways, accidents became increas- 
ingly numerous, with a resultant blow 
to the aforementioned slim profits. 
Even then, these underwriters ne- 
giected to trim their sails. In _ the 
boom years that led to the debacle of 
1929, investment profits rolled in so 
munificently that careful underwriting 
or an impartial attitude toward scien- 
tific rate determination were not en- 
couraged. The abrupt about-face came 
during the aftermath of the crash. In- 
vestment profits disappeared or were 
replaced by disheartening losses, auto- 
mobile multiplied, and _ in- 
creasing unemployment gave rise to a 


accidents 


certain amount of conscious or uncon- 
scious malingering. 

At this juncture, the 
turned to the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters in order 
to formulate program which 
would put the business on a sounder 
basis. Organized in December, 114, 
this bureau had done valuable work 
in keeping in touch with proposed leg- 
islation, in sponsoring a standardized 


companies 


some 


Occupation Manual and in acting as a 
clearing house for discussion and plan- 
ning. Its functions assumed more def- 
inite contours in the changes brought 
about which resulted in the standard- 
ization of policy benefits, in particular 
those of disability coverage, and more 
standardized and scientific rates. An 
important step in the past five years 
has been the introduction of medical 


reimbursement clauses in accident poli- 
cies which provide the insured with the 
amount actually expended by him for 
hospital, medical, surgical and nursing 
services rather than by specific benefits 
as previously provided in the policies, 
Many companies, in addition to changes 
in rates and coverages for new busi- 
ness, have made substantial adjust- 
ments on renweals on outstanding 
business. 

The bureau is collecting the combined 
accident experience of member com- 
panies. Policy years 1931 and 1932 
reveal decidedly unfavorable experi- 
ence due both to numerous death claims 
and prolonged indemnity claims, and 
to inadequate rates then in effect. The 
indications are, however, that the situa- 
tion is rapidly improving. 

At any rate, the tendency in the last 
few years toward standardization of 
policy language, elimination of “frills” 
policy 
determined pre- 


and complicated benefits, and 
toward scientifically 
miums has put accident and health in- 
surance in a much more satisfactory 
position than has been the case for 
many years. 


Educational Trend in 
A. and H. Essential 


It was with a touch of irony that 
A. J. Mountrey began his recent lec 
ture that concluded the spring educa- 
tional series 
York Accident and Health Club. He 
first asked the question, “Why are the 
underwriters devoting so much time to 
the educating of brokers in our branch 
Mr. Mountrey is man- 


sponsored by the New 


of insurance?” 
ager of the accident and health de- 
partment of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Co. of New York, and knows 
whereof he speaks. Very pointedly he 
indicates the reason for this educational 
trend by reading some of the answers 
given to questions contained in the 
examinaticn paper filed by men who 


sought brokers’ licenses before the 


Pennsylvania 
Part of this catechism follows: 


Insurance Department. 

Q. What is an assignment? 

A. (1) “An assignment is a person 
who signs his name on an application 
for insurance.” 

(a) “An assignment is where an as- 
sured has been hurt and cannot com- 
municate with his family, he is en- 
titled to an assignment up to $140 to 
defray expenses at once.” 

Q. What is a rider? 

A. “Someone suffering from a cer- 
tain ailment.” 
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Q. What is non-cancellable health 
and accident insurance? 

A. “Non-cancellable health and acci- 
dent insurance is insurance that has 
been paid, and the insured has already 
met with an accident or sickness.” 

Mr. Mountrey, in all fairness, com- 
ments that while answers given to ques- 
tions relating to accident and health 
insurance were often in the above vein, 
questions concerning other casualty 
lines were usually answered correctly. 
Obviously, then, broker-candi- 
dates had tilled part of the field and 
left part of it fallow. And it follows 
that many who have secured their li- 


these 


censes are still in need of a_ post- 
gradaute course in the elementals of 
this line of insurance which many had 
come to regard as little more than a 


side line. 


Importance of 
the Application 

In the main portion of his lecture, 
Mr. Mountrey considerable 
time to an exposition of the impor- 


devoted 


tance of the application in the solicita- 
tion of accident and health insurance. 
Since the application is the founda- 
tion upon which the policy rests and 
becomes part of the contract, its im- 
portance cannot be minimized. For 
the sake of simplicity, he divided it 
Identification of risk, 
exposure of risk, economic status of 


into four parts: 


risk, and moral and physical condition 
of risk. Much of the disfavor o) 
neglect into which the business has 
fallen is due to the careless use of the 
application and the lack of under- 
standing of the importance of these 
four divisions. 

A number of instances were given 
to illustrate the fatal consequences of 
the careless use of the application. The 
consequence of these has been a handi- 
cap placed upon those who are striving 
to raise the business to the level on 
which it belongs. Therefore, the edu- 
cational efforts of those underwriting 
the line and the lectures to which Mr. 
Mountrey made his invaluable con- 
tribution. 

In conclusion, the speaker com- 
mented: “Accident and health insur- 
ance is a business which grows and 
renews indefinitely if your clients are 
given proper attention and service. If 
you will explain our policies fully and 
clearly and guard against misrepresen- 
tation, you will be thus giving the 
client the fairest and squarest deal, 
and the company will in turn be able 
to help you place the business and to 
pay the claims as they arise.” 
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Bus Insurance Regulated 
by Three New Jersey Laws 


Insurance on buses, whether “grey- 
hounds of the highway” or local carry- 
alls, will be regulated in accordance 
with three measures signed by Gover- 
nor Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey. 
One of these measures gives authority 
to the Public Utility Commission to re- 
ject insurance 
which, in the opinion of the commission, 


policies of companies 


are not financially sound; another reg- 
ulates insurance on buses which oper- 
ate entirely in the State of New Jersey, 
and the third compels all interstate bus 
lines which accept or discharge pas- 
sengers in New Jersey to carry ade- 
School 


buses and taxicabs are exempted from 


quate insurance coverage. 
the three laws, as well as small ve- 
hicles which carry less than six pas- 
sengers within the limits of a single 
community. 

All interstate buses with a seating 
capacity of more than 12 must carry 
coverage of $5,000-$50,000. Buses op- 
erating in New Jersey with a seating 
capacity of 32 or more must carry in- 
surance of $5,000-$75,000. The insur 
ance coverage for buses of from 21 to 
30, will be $5,000-$50,000, while buses 
carrying 13 to 20 persons must carry 
$5,000-$25,000 and those carrying less 
than 13 must furnish coverage of $5. 
000-$15,000. 


Wisconsin Bill to Ease 
Companies’ Burden Killed 


Lower automobile liability insurance 
costs, resulting from a _ reduced loss 
ratio of 


casualty companies, was a 


strong but futile argument advanced 
in favor of the Bichler-Laack bill which 
has been killed in the Wisconsin As 
sembly. The bill, attacked as promis- 
ing improper relief to insurance com 
panies, would have replaced a statute 
permitting the collection of all of a 
damage claim for any one judgment de- 
fendant in comparative 
suits brought against several persons. 


negligence 


Under the present law an insurance 
company is liable for the total dam- 
ages assessed when there are several 
parties involved, but the other parties 
are financially unable to pay, regard- 
less of the percentage of negligence 
determined for each party under the 
State comparative negligence law. The 
change sougl.t would have made the 
insurance companies liable only for the 
percentage of liability assessed against 
the parties they insure. 


Casualty Actuaries 
Meet at Briarcliff 


(Concluded from page 25) 


dress, the following papers were pre- 
sented: 

“History and Present Status of Non- 
Cancellable Accident and Health Insur- 
ance,” by John H. Miller, actuary of 
the Monarch Life Insurance Co. 

“A Statistical Analysis of the Bene- 
fit Provisions of the Compensation 
Act,” by Jack J. Smick of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 

“Recent Developments in Commer- 
cial Accident and Health Insurance,” 
by Ward Van Buren Hart, assistant 
actuary of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. 

“Commercial Accident and Health 
Insurance from the Standpoint of the 
Reinsurance Company,” by Howard G. 
Crane, comptroller of the General Re- 
insurance Corporation. 

These papers were followed by dis- 
cussion. 

After tracing the origin and devel- 
opment of non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance in England and the 
United States, Mr. Miller dwelt care- 
fully upon the two distinct types of 
coverage offered, namely, life indem- 
nity policies, which provide disability 
income for the duration of disability, 
and aggregate indemnity policies, which 
limit the benefits under each claim or 
under all claims collectively to a speci- 
fied period of disability. Owing to un- 
derwriting difficulties and adverse 
financial experience, Mr. Miller de- 
clared, life indemnity policies, which 
at first had monopolized the field, 
gradually lost favor until at present 
these policies have been quite generally 
replaced by those with aggregate limits 
as long as 100 months. 

Dwelling on the future of non-can- 
cellable accident and health insurance, 
Mr. Miller contended that this cover- 
age cannot be treated as a side line or 
incidental. This view, he maintained, 
is supported by the fact that compa- 
nies which are now successfully writ- 
ing the bulk of this type of insurance, 
and which will probably continue to do 
so for some time in the future, are 
making it their main line. 

Proceeding on the theory that an 
accident causes a wage loss and com- 
pensation is a reimbursement for this 
loss, so that the injured individual’s 
earnings are used as the basis of com- 
pensation payments, Mr. Smick’s paper 
developed a statistical analysis of the 
benefit provisions of compensation 
laws. 
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Advertising Executives 
Convene in New Yorker 


Conference Sees Fiwe-Prevention Talkie; 
Vash Young, Guy Clark and Marlen 
Pew Are After-Luncheon Speakers 


The spring meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, held Wednes- 
day, May 29, at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, embodied several features 
suggested at the annual meeting last 
October at the Westchester Country 
Club and favorably tried out at the 
New York meeting last December. At 
this week’s session, attended by many 
of the conference’s 150 members, a spe- 
cial session was added for Class B 
members during the morning while 
Class A members were holding special 
closed sessions. 

The meetings started at 10 a. m., the 
Class A session beginning with mem- 
bers in all branches of the business— 
life, fire, casualty and surety—attend- 
ing and with Clarence A. Palmer, ad- 
vertising manager of the Insurance 
Company of North America and presi- 
dent of the conference, in the chair. 
At 11 a. m. this session divided into 
two groups, one for life-insurance mem- 
bers, with Arthur Reddall, assistant sec- 
retary and advertising manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States and secretary-treasurer 
of the conference, presiding, and the 
other for fire and casualty members, 
with W. Lewis Leslie, advertising man- 
ager of the Agricultural (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company, in the chair. The 
morning session for Class B members 
was in charge of Thomas L. Kane, 
president of The Spectator. During the 
morning the new fire-prevention sound 
film, “A Bad Master,” produced for 
the Automobile and Standard Fire In- 
surance companies, was shown through 
the courtesy of Stanley Withe. 

The luncheon, at which A. Wilbur 
Nelson, assistant to the general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and general program 
chairman of the conference, was toast- 
master, was followed by three notable 
speeches and open discussion that con- 
tinued on into the afternoon. Vash 
Young, writer and underwriter, made 
an inspirational talk based on his ex- 
periences in life insurance selling. Guy 
Gayler Clark, former president of the 
Art Directors’ Club of New York, gave 
an illustrated address on art work, 
typography and layouts as applied espe- 
cially to insurance advertising, and 


Marlen E. Pew spoke. 


Four Companies Elected at 
N. J. Comp. Bureau Meeting 


Four companies were elected to the 
board of governors for the ensuing year 
by the Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey at the 
annual meeting held in the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark. The companies 
are: Aetna Life Insurance Co., Fi- 
delity & Casualty Co., Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. and the New Jer- 
sey Manufacturers Casualty Insurance 
Co. 

In presenting his annual _ report, 
A. R. Lawrence, chairman and manager 
of the bureau, emphasized that on New 
Jersey operations all stock companies 
reveal a net underwriting profit in ex- 
cess of 4 per cent. Expense ratios for 
both stock and mutual companies have 
dropped about four points, as compared 
with 1933. Country-wide stock com- 
pany loss ratios are ten points lower 
and the mutual companies’ three points. 


-_—— 


Low Occupational Disease 
Cost Forecast for New York 


Commissioner Andrews Does Not Think 
It Will Increase Compensation Cost 
by More Than Two Per Cent 


A statement designed to clear up the 
status of both employees and employers 
under the new all-inclusive occupational 
disease amendment to the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, with 
particular reference to those engaged 
in industries involving silica or other 
dust hazards, has been issued by Indus- 
trial Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews. 

Commissioner Andrews said in part: 

“With Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man’s veto of the Byrne-Canney bill, 
which provided special schedules of 
limited compensation for employees suf- 
fering from silicosis and other dust 
diseases, these diseases automatically 
come under the all-inclusive occupa- 
tional disease amendment.” 














Companies Rebuffed in 
Missouri Compromise 
(Concluded from page 20) 

reached between the insurance depart- 
ment and the stock fire companies prior 
to the dismissal of the amended peti- 
tion on Thursday last. “The attorneys 
indicated to me,” said the Governor, 
“that the rate increase order by O’Mal- 
ley was only for the purpose of settling 
these cases in the court. They indi- 
cated that the companies then would 
file an application for a rate that would 
be an increase of 7 or 8 per cent over 
the rate level before the 162/3 rate 
increase was put in force. They said 
the companies then would make a re- 
rating of the risks and that the in- 
surance superintendent would fix such 
a rate as he determined would be an 
increase of about 5 per cent.” 

John T. Barker, of counsel for the 
Missouri Insurance Department, told 
a representative of The Spectator that 
he understood that the fire insurance 
companies, out of what they would 
have received of impounded funds, 
were to pay agents commissions run- 
ning around 22 per cent of total ex- 
cess premiums impounded. The com- 
panies also would, under the agree- 
ment with the department, pay their 
own and the State’s attorneys for ser- 
vices. Mr. Barker said he understood 
that State’s attorneys would have got- 
ten about $500,000 and that estimated 
fees of attorneys for the fire com- 
panies would be about $1,000,000. 

The move made by the companies last 








week in seeking to file an amended peti- 
tion had not been approved by the State 
Attorney General, although Governor 
Park recently stated that any settle- 
ment or compromise of the rate litiga- 
tion would have to have such approval. 

The restitution suit sought to com- 
pel the companies to make a full ac- 
counting of about $13,000,000 in ex- 
cess premiums collected after the 1922 
rate reduction order (of which some 
$1,000,000 remains unrefunded) is still 
pending in the Cole County Circuit 
Court. That suit would also compel 
the companies to pay over to the State 
the amount as yet not refunded to 
policyholders. 





KANSAS City, Mo.—Most recent 
events in the Missouri fire insurance 
rate drama occurred here late last week 
when, at a night conference, it was de- 
cided to go ahead with the compromise 
plan which had been arrived at and 
which, in the form of an amended pe- 
tition, was thrown out of Cole County 
Circuit Court last Thursday. 

The attempt will be made to go ahead 
in the suit of 73 stock fire companies 
in the circuit court and, in addition, 
the suit of 138 companies in the three- 
judge Federal court in this city will 
proceed with the companies offering 
the same compromise plan which failed 
in its initial tryout in the circuit court. 
While the various moves are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue of The Spec- 
tator, no definite time for petition in 
the Féderal court has, at this writing, 
been set. 
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N. Y. State Local Agents 
Hold Session at Syracuse 


Endorse National Body's Attack on 
Direct Writing On Auto Insurance. 
Follett Greeno Reelected Pres. 





Condemning the action of those com- 
panies that ignore the agent in the 
writing of automobile insurance, the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, assembled at Syracuse, N. Y., 
tor its 53rd annual convention, went on 
record in endorsing the declaration of 
the national association that “the prac- 
tice of certain companies in writing au- 
tomobile insurance direct for automo- 
bile finance companies and over the 
heads of local agents is a flagrant vio- 
lation of principles of overhead writ- 
ing,” and called on the national body 
to require of its special committee 
“more prompt and more positive action 
to eliminate this evil.” 

The association also adopted a reso- 
lution in which it requested considera- 
tion of the merit rating plan for auto- 
liability insurance on private 
passenger and commercial automobiles. 

Compulsory automobile insurance has 
resulted in a chaotic situation in Massa- 
chusetts and has not benefited anybody, 
Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, told the conven- 
tion. 

Follett L. 
reelected president of the association, 
while Edward S. Albany, and 
John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, were re- 
elected vice-presidents, and J. W. Rose, 


mobile 


Mass., 


Greeno of Rochester was 


Poole, 


Rochester, was renamed secretary-trea- 
surer. 


California Association 


of Insurance Agents 


meeting at 
3, the Spring series 
of regional meetings of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
conducted, concluding with a meeting 
at Watsonville, June 7, according to the 
present plans of Ed R. Pickett, presi- 
dent of the association, and Frank C. 
Colridge, executive secretary. At the 
present it is expected that eight meet- 
will be held at strategic points 
throughout the northern section of the 
state with Vice-President William P. 
Welsh of Pasadena and Mr. Colridge as 
speakers. Later it is expected that 5 
meetings will be held in various 
tions of Southern California with Presi- 
dent Pickett and Secretary Colridge as 
principal speakers. 


Commencing with a 


Fresno, Cal., June 


ings 


sec- 
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Total Casualty Premiums and Losses by Lines 


The following table shows the total net premiums written and the total 
losses paid on each line of business transacted in Michigan, New Jersey and 
Texas in 1934 by stock and mutual casualty companies and reciprocal organi- 
zations. These totals are compiled from data which are to appear in the 1935 
edition of PREMIUMS AND LOSSES BY STATES which will be published 
shortly by The Spectator. This publication shows the premiums and losses and 
the loss ratio of each line transacted by each company in the different states. 

Totals of other states will appear in subsequent issues of The Spectator. 


MICHIGAN 
Net Premiums 

Written Losses Paid 

i atic Bigg arm he aig un ahah irene $3,125,745 $1,690,479 
aia te ie A ee Oe 2,187,791 1,264,893 
Non-cancellable accident and health ......... 638,079 397,183 
DE iy cule kuvs.e eae ase ean. eames 5,453,525 2,384,844 
RA GOOE CHB BORO nec misicccsccccccs 1,365,575 307,761 
Workmen’s compensation ............. 5,910,343 3,838,535 
SINE Fase a Sig honta chela: Sia Se wc ais ee Re mR 1,549,068 985,797 
ee i iliciki a bandh wad a Reieyaraeammaeh ee 1,296,932 970,348 
ee re ee eee 143,298 217,822 
ee eee ee 1,112,165 264,003 
ST oo: Le as aril Geimtau coe wrk Sa aCe Oe 347,558 26,272 
0 Ere rer er rT ee 299,616 48,203 
Se ee eee 2,082,228 664,968 
III oo wi oo Lig ain Gs ia igus ch amma 722,158 475,958 
Property damage and collision other than auto 106,165 19,270 
IEE oa. wk cian ncahiesawawae oes 5,338,506 2,497,488 
I a ire antec 6, i wm oe ea tion $31,978,752 $16,053,824 


1933 Totals 


Accident ... 


Health 


Non-cancellable accident and health 
Auto liability 
Liability other than auto 
Workmen’s compensation 


Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate glass 


Burglary and theft 
Steam boiler 


Machinery 


Aute POMerly GAMABS « .. 00 ic ccc ccccceccens 
Auto collision 
Property damage and collision other than auto 
Miscellaneous 


1934 Totals 
1933 Totals 





$25,940,151 


NEW JERSEY 


Net Premiums 


Written 
$2,382,504 
985,434 
369,440 
16,019,089 
3,299,399 
12,014,502 
1,970,306 
1,107,349 
627,830 
1,142,105 
373,871 
283,404 
4,242,190 
219,547 
113,062 
79,934 





Net Premiums 


SD DD c v.ne dee ccecsseentecqurennes $21,163,346 


$13,259,874 


Losses Paid 
$895,670 
517,079 


221,791 
8,876,787 
1,410,713 
5,909,439 

371,325 

449,624 

215,811 

323,488 

39,352 
28,774 
1,409,981 

32 866 
21,035 
14,180 
$20,787,915 
$22,155,649 





$12,568,192 





Written Losses Paid 

NS i ckine MERA WR O REAR ECOR RRR RON $2,954,815 $1,408,786 
SS Se TC eT eT 513,383 291,709 
Non-cancellable accident and health ......... 330,804 416,954 
CY ERA ee ere 3,467,248 1,830,332 
Linbiteky eter the SULO .... 6 o sccscescccsues 1,336,904 478,159 
Workmen’s compensation .................. 10,631,347 5,925,021 
| a See RE 1,374,259 440,505 
BEE cbcn Vvekas ine pasar cnet eeneneee nemo 948,971 425,481 
i Ree Per ee Lert ee 229,530 81,701 
ET eee ee re 573,340 213,152 
DE  o.o ss Sean skchines paaaavinn ev eees 201,453 14,145 
Fe ere rer ree 107,481 14,801 
AUS SEUMOTEY GAMERS 64.60.06 cicvicnscccens 1,074,402 369,690 
SERIE oo o's cna ci ee Wieleaise Kao Mareen 285,764 156,247 
Property damage and collision other than auto 86,989 32,047 
RIE ee ee 1,333,860 459,769 
ke 0) ee 





Ratio 
54.1 
57.8 
62.2 
43.7 
22.5 
64.9 
63.6 





Ratio 
37.6 
52.5 
60.0 
55.4 
42.8 
49,2 
18.8 
40.6 
34.4 
28.3 
10.5 
10.2 
33.2 
37.7 
18.6 
17.7 

46.0 

53.8 


Ratio 
47.7 
56.8 

126.0 
52.8 
35.8 
55.7 
32.1 
44.8 
35.6 
37.2 

7.0 
13.8 
34.4 
54.7 
36.8 
34.5 





49.3 
59.4 




















THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M.D. 


This invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed authority, has been 


fully revised and brought up to date. 


New and important articles 


have been added to the section on diseases, and new words have 
been added to the glossary of medical phraseology which now em- 


braces more than 2000 terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and accident underwriter 
and adjuster is divided, for convenience, into three parts, namely: 


Section L.—dAccidents; Section IIl.—Diseases 


Section III.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 


12 copies 


25 copies 


$ 65 50 copies 
120 100 copies 


Please remit by Money Order or Bank Draft on Philadelphia 


SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 


JONATHAN G. SHARP 
EVELYN M. DAVIS 
EDWARD H. HEZLETT 


90 John Street, New York 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Ceonsultant- 
Examinations Valuations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1215 
CHICACO 

















GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit aud Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
EK. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldg. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Central Missovri Trust Co. Bidg. 
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